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Tue life and labours of this honoured and able minister of our Lord 
Jesus Christ deserve, and will doubtless obtain, a more extended and 
adequate memorial than it is in our power to supply. Still, as we owe 
a debt of affection and gratitude to the memory of our late estimable 
and lamented friend, who was a beloved associate in many “ works of 
faith and labours of love,” and who for two or three years was also 
a co-editor of this magazine, we feel constrained to record in these 
pages the leading events of his useful life, and to insert also at their 
close some ‘‘ Reminiscences,’ which have been sent us by ‘‘ one of his 
students.” 

Joseph Fletcher was born in the city of Chester on the 3rd of Decem- 
ber, 1784. His excellent father was a respectable tradesman, a con- 
sistent member, and a beloved deacon of the Independent church 
assembling at Queen-street Chapel, in that city. Amongst other quali- 
fications for his office, he was eminently ‘a lover of good men,” and 
much “ given to hospitality,” so that like ‘‘ the well-beloved Gaius” he 
was ever ready to welcome “brethren and strangers,” and to bring 
them “forward on their journey after a godly sort.’’ The influence of 
this conduct was likely to be most beneficial upon the character of his 
children and household, and his excellent son became early interested 
in the society and services of the ministers of Christ. 

There is in our churches a just and salutary dread of an unconverted 
ministry; this prevents many pious parents, who, like Hannah or 
Eunice, have, in secret, devoted their sons to God, from training them 
up in classical and sacred learning, until their conversion and call to 
the ministry have been made plain. The natural consequence has 
been, that many have entered upon studies for the ministry, ignorant 
even of the rudiments of language. To obviate this inconvenience, 
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it is wise in parents who secretly desire to see their sons the ser- 
vants of Christ in the ministry of his Gospel, to give them a school 
education in English, Latin, and Greek, and the elements of mathema- 
tics, by which, if they go into secular life, they will become intelligent 
and respectable citizens; and if called to the Christian ministry, will 
have thereby many difficulties removed out of their path. These 
advantages were happily enjoyed by the subject of these memorials, 
and his subsequent progress to sound scholarship was, no doubt, 
greatly facilitated by his early training. Still, he was put to business 
by his father, who waited for the manifestation of the will of God 
concerning him. He had not advanced far in his apprenticeship, 
however, when the religious sentiments which had been lodged in his 
mind by a godly education, and the preaching of the Rev. William 
Thorp, then minister at Chester, began, like good seed in a good soil, 
to germinate and grow, so that, in 1801, he was received into church 
fellowship at Chester in the seventeenth year of his age. He was a 
gentle and lovely youth, and his piety and intelligence soon indicated 
to the church how fitted he was for sacred service. They, therefore, 
recommended his admission to Hoxton Academy, then under the 
tuition of Messrs. Simpson and Atkinson; and, in August 1803, he 
found himself in the midst of a circle of congenial minds, who were 
not only the companions of his youthful studies, but his friends and 
fellow-labourers to the end of life. 

Having obtained from the trustees of Dr. Williams’s Fund, an 
exhibition in the University of Glasgow, he went thither in October, 
1804, in company with two fellow-students, Drs. Burder, of Hackney, 
and Payne, of Exeter; where he formed a friendship with Dr. Ward- 
law, which was “running its fortieth year” when that venerable 
servant of Christ was called to fulfil one of the last and saddest duties 
it imposed,—the delivery of a funeral discourse, alike honourable to the 
mind of its author and the memory of its subject, and from which we 
shall make at least an extract before we close.* 

The reputation of Mr. Fletcher as a scholar and a preacher went 
before him to his native county and its neighbourhood, so that before 
he had completed his term at the university, and taken his Master of 
Arts degree, he was invited to become the pastor of the Independent 
Church at Blackburn, in Lancashire, which he consented to do; and 
on the 16th of July, 1807, he was publicly ordained to that office, 
when the truly venerable Messrs. Robert Simpson and William Roby, 
took parts in the service. 

Mr. Fletcher was soon known, not only in Lancashire, but in the 
metropolis, as one of the most gifted and devout young ministers of 





* “ The Final Triumph of God’s Faithful Servants,” a Sermon preached at Step- 
ney, June 18, 1843, &c. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D., &c. 
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his own standing. He was, therefore, invited to supply the Hoxton 
Academy Chapel ; and the writer of this paper well recollects that his 
discourses at that time were not only richly fraught with evangelical 
sentiment, but were of a very superior order of pulpit compositions. 

A sermon he preached at the Annual Lecture at Darwen, in 1813, in 
which was discussed with great acuteness, discrimination, and power, 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of God, as displayed in the election of 
individuals, established his theological reputation, and probably on its 
publication led the thoughts of many to our excellent brother, as a 
fitting person to preside over an academical institution for that county. 

The spiritual desolations of Lancashire, at that period, required 
such an establishment; and in 1815, the initiatory measures were 
taken, and before the close of that year, a deputation from the County 
Union had visited Blackburn, to solicit Mr. Fletcher to be the theolo- 
gical tutor. His consent was publicly announced at a general meeting, 
held at Mosley-Street Chapel, Manchester, February 9th, 1816, when 
“The Blackburn Independent Academy” was instituted, and he was 
chosen to the divinity chair. 

In that town there resided a Roman Catholic priest, who was not only 
very zealous in the public vindication of his own opinions, but also in 
assailing the principles of Protestantism. Mr. Fletcher felt himself 
compelled to reply, in a course of lectures on the Popish controversy ; 
and those nine discourses having been considerably altered and enlarged, 
were published in 1817, as an octavo volume, entitled ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Principles and Institutions of the Roman Catholic Religion ; with 
an Appendix, containing Historical and Critical Illustrations.” This 
work established the reputation of our friend, and he became known 
throughout the country as one of the ablest and most eloquent 
preachers in the Congregational body. 

Mr. Fletcher pursued his pastoral and academical duties with unin- 
terrupted success till 1823, when on the death of the Rev. George 
Ford, the ancient Congregational church at Stepney, near London, 
invited him to become their pastor. This he accepted, and left Lan- 
cashire, followed by the respect and regret of the churches throughout 
the county, who had learned to appreciate highly his eminent quali- 
fications for the duties of his office. 

His accession to the company of London pastors was cordially 
welcomed, and he entered upon all the exciting, but alas! exhausting, 
labours of a metropolitan pastorate, with his characteristic ardour. 

Most of our public institutions enjoyed the advantage of his counsels 
and his advocacy, and he took his full share of labour, in the delivery 
of public lectures, and preaching occasional discourses, etc. Soon after 
his settlement, some munificent friends of the church at Stepney united 
their efforts to build spacious Sabbath-schools behind the meeting- 
house, which we believe are the largest in the metropolis ;— these, 
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together with the day and infant schools, have more than twelve 
hundred children in attendance. 

In 1824, he became a joint editor in conducting this periodical, and 
its pages were enriched with some excellent papers from his pen, which 
obtained the commendation of several persons eminent in the Esta- 
blished church. But his health even then began to fail, so that before 
the close of December, 1827, he was compelled to relinquish his edi- 
torial responsibility. In a letter of that date, to his surviving colleague, 
he said, “I have been worse again since the Sabbath, and when I shall 
be fit even for one sermon a week, I know not. But I wish to feel 
resignation. Pray for me, that the Spirit of all grace may sanctify me 
wholly, and enable me to glorify God in all things! I am so unfit for 
any effort that requires continuous and uninterrupted attention, that 
you must consider me no longer one of the editors of the Congrega- 
tional Magazine. I have been for some time useless.” During the 
year 1828, he was obliged to relinquish all his evening engagements, 
even those at Stepney ; and the last fourteen years of his life were sadly 
chequered by the recurrence of protracted periods of sickness, during 
which his powers were prostrated to a degree only known to his family 
and immediate friends. The seizures of disease were often painfully 
sudden, so that when called to perform interesting and exciting services, 
such for instance, as officiating at the ordination of his son Joseph, at 
Handley, Staffordshire, March 3rd, 1840, he was disabled almost at the 
moment when his duties were to be fulfilled. 

The University of Glasgow conferred on him in 1831, as one of its 
alumni, a diploma of doctor of divinity, —a literary honour not 
sought by him, but most wisely given by that alma mater, to one of 
her most amiable and eminent sons. 

In 1834, there was formed under his auspices, The Stepney Meeting 
Sunday School Institute, to diffuse biblical and scientific information 
amongst the teachers of Sunday-schools in the east of London by 
the delivery of occasional lectures, ete. Dr. Fletcher was ex officio its 
president, and delivered the introductory lecture ; and whenever his 
declining health permitted, he was ready to afford his aid in promoting 
that useful object. 

Dr. Fletcher was an early member and an able advocate of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, which he regarded as 
based upon sound principles, and likely to produce most beneficial 
results to the denomination at large. He was chairman of its annual 
assembly, in May, 1837; and presided over the deliberations of his 
brethren with that dignity and courteousness, which always charac- 
terised his demeanour in public and private life. 

Possessed of a frame in which there was great tenacity of life, he 
often rallied after the attacks of sickness surprisingly, and his family 
and friends were led to hope that he would be able again to labour 
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through years of comfort and usefulness. This induced the Com- 
mittee of the Congregational Union to invite him to visit once 
more his favourite county, Lancashire, to attend its autumnal meeting 
at Liverpool, in October, 1842, as one of the advocates of our British 
Missions. He complied with their request ; but unhappily travelling by 
the mail train, he was exposed to the night air, and took a severe cold. 
On his arrival at Liverpool he found himself extremely unwell, but 
with his accustomed fidelity to his Master’s service he appeared on 
the platform to speak: all who knew him were struck not only with 
his greatly altered appearance, but also with the train of remark he 
pursued, which seemed to indicate that the solemnities of death and 
eternity were very near his mind. He was compelled to leave the 
town before the assembly had closed its sittings; and the lady at 
whose house he had been very hospitably entertained, said, ‘‘ We shall 
never see dear Dr. Fletcher in Liverpool again: a prognostication 
that was mournfully verified. 

“We now draw near,” says Dr. Wardlaw, “ to the closing period of his life—in some 
respects so very sad, as the period of great and protracted suffering. Since Christmas, 
1842, with some slight fluctuations, he had been gradually growing weaker. The cold 
weather and the constant prevalence of east wind superinduced repeated colds, which 
seemed to settle in the lungs. He coughed considerably, and with evident pain. There 
was moreover, occasionally, a difficulty of breathing, which was not easy to account 
for, or to alleviate. Towards the latter part of April, in company with his now 
bereaved partner, he repaired to Ham, where the Rev. J. France, his wife’s brother, 
resides. Being at a convenient distance from town, and a most delightful spot, it 
was hoped that a short sojourn there would prove beneficial. The only apparent 
drawback that was then seriously feared, was the changeable state of the weather, 
which could not be depended upon. One or two fine days did show themselves, and 
he enjoyed them much. But, alas! it was not among the arrangements of an all- 
wise Providence, that this should be the place of healing. He was taken suddenly 
and seriously ill, and suffered for some days most acutely from difficulty of respira- 
tion. As soon as possible he was removed home, where he arrived on Monday the 
first of May. He sat up in his own study in a state of great debility on the Tuesday, 
retiring early to bed. To that sanctuary, where he had spent so many hours in 
reading, pulpit preparation, and prayer, he never returned more. Unknowingly he 
parted that evening from his books and all the pleasing occupations of the spot, 
most sacred in a minister’s home, for ever. From this point dates his last illness. 
A sad period of rather more than five weeks passed in varied, and often extreme 
suffering.” 

Our beloved brother was thus rapidly sinking under the power 
of disease, when the Congregational Union was holding its spring 
meeting in London, last May. The sympathies of its members were 
called forth by the recollection of his steady and effective advocacy of 
that important organisation ; and it was not a little increased by the 
fact, that his affectionate friend and brother-in-law, the Rev. J. 
Reynolds, was the chairman of the meeting, who left his post of public 
duty as early as possible, that he might minister some comfort amidst 
that scene of private affliction and suffering. At the close therefore of 
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the business of the Union, on Friday afternoon, May 12th, the Rev. 
Richard Elliott of Devizes was requested to offer special prayer on 
his behalf. It has rarely been our lot to witness a more impressive 
scene. Nearly two hundred ministers and church-officers uniting in 
earnest supplications, and with many tears committing their brother 
and his family to the care and blessing of their heavenly Father ! 
Nor were those prayers in vain, as the account of his dying experience, 
contained in the funeral sermon, will abundantly confirm. 

‘* Towards the close of his sufferings, when in great pain, he gave 
vent to his feelings, not in mournings, but in emphatic prayer: such 
as, ‘O Christ, forgive me! Immaculate Jesus, help me!’ and these were 
almost his last expressions. He peacefully expired on Thursday morning, 
the 8th of June, at half-past nine o’clock, and was interred at Abney 
Park Cemetery, on the 16th, the funeral services being conducted by the 
Rev. J. A. James, Dr. Burder, Rev. G. Smith, Rev. W. Walford, and 
Dr..J. P. Smith, amidst congregated and weeping thousands.” 

We must close this imperfect memorial with the following 


REMINISCENCES. 


“The memory of the just is blessed.” ‘‘The godly man ceaseth ; 
the faithful fail from among the children of men.” The religious 
world has sustained no small loss in the removal of the eminent man 
whose name appears at the head of this article, and whose appearance 
in our assemblies was so often hailed with pleasure. It may be proper 
to state that these reminiscences refer to some two or three years 
before he left Blackburn, and fixed his residence in London. After 
entering upon his new sphere of labour, his discourses, in the opinion 
of the writer, were not marked by that fervid glow and impassioned 
earnestness, which distinguished his ministrations in Lancashire. Re- 
ferring to his sermons in the metropolis, it has been said, with some 
truth, by a respectable periodical—‘‘ His addresses from the pulpit 
were truly commanding; and had they been less refined and precise in 
phraseology, they would have been more penetrating.” Perhaps his 
style during the last fifteen years of his life was a little too ornate, 
and vigour was occasionally sacrificed to elegance. We write, however, 
not to condemn. We loved him as a man, esteemed him asa Christian, 
greatly valued him as a minister and tutor ; and we wish to dwell upon 
a few of his excellences. 

As a dissenter, he was firm and uncompromising. We think this is 
a trait which is too much overlooked in the biographies of our celebrated 
men. He greatly respected the truly worthy in the Establishment, 
but he never shrunk from avowing his principles as a Nonconformist. 
We remember on one occasion the Dr. (he was then Mr. F.) and the 
students attended what is called ‘‘the consecration” of a church in 
B——n. The then Bishop of Chester, and other clerical gentlemen were 
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present. The preacher selected for the occasion attacked the worship 
of dissenters in his sermon, and condemned free and extemporaneous 
prayer. He endeavoured to prove that reading prayers was more 
ancient, more correct, and more useful. The next Sabbath morning 
the Dr. announced that he intended to answer the sermon that night, 
and would prove that free and extemporaneous prayer was more ancient, 
more scriptural, and more profitable than forms and liturgies. His 
large place of worship was crowded in the evening, and he triumph- 
antly proved and maintained every position which he advanced. 

As a tutor, he appeared to great advantage. A popular preacher 
now living remarked to the writer, that “‘ he had the clearest head, the 
warmest heart, and the most philosophical mind of any tutor, that he 
knew of, in the kingdom.” His knowledge was very extensive, and he 
was ever ready to communicate. When any difficulty was proposed 
to him, he never seemed at a loss for a reply, but met it fairly, and by 
his lucid exposition showed how it might be overcome. He would 
often meet his students on a Monday afternoon, if they returned home 
from preaching sufficiently early, and invite them to read either a piece 
from Cowper, or an eloquent passage from a sermon, or a part of some 
celebrated speech, in order to improve their style of address. He was 
anxious to make them preachers, as well as divines. At these times 
he would kindly notice improprieties of pronunciation, monotony of 
tone, and any defect which he thought would interfere with their use- 
fulness. There was much dignity about his demeanour ; and though 
familiar, he never forgot his place, and he expected them to remember 
theirs. He was minute in explaining the various branches of study, 
was affectionate in manner, and was like a father with his sons. He 
would sometimes take them with him to visit the afflicted and the 
dying, and from him they might learn how to soothe the sons and 
daughters of sorrow. He would encourage the humble and unobtrusive, 
but to self-conceit, stupidity, and carelessness he gave no quarter. 

As a speaker on the platform, he was sometimes very impressive. 
Some men need much preparation, but he frequently shone the most 
when the least prepared. At the meetings of Missionary Societies, 
and Bible Societies, he often appeared to advantage. He went as a 
deputation to one town in this county, to represent the Bible Society. 
After the chairman had been appointed, one clergyman, we have been 
informed, rose and delivered a speech which contained his reasons for 
opposing that Society. After he had finished, the Dr. rose to reply. 
At first the reverend gentleman seemed little moved, but as the speaker 
advanced and demolished his reasons one by one, with a force of 
eloquence and a power of argumentation perfectly irresistible, he grew 
fidgety—then seized his hat—then retreated a few yards—and finally 
walked out of the room in “double quick time,” amidst the cheers of 
the whole assembly. 
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On another occasion, he attended a Bible Society meeting in B——y 
in company with the late Rev. W. Thorp of Bristol. Both spoke in 
their best manner. The Earl of Derby was in the chair. At the 
closing part of his speech the Dr. represented the foes of the Bible 
Society as flying before the armies of the cross, and addressing the 
Earl as one of the leaders of its battalions, he quoted with great 
animation the lines from Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion,’”’— 


“ With dying hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted, ‘ Victory !— 
Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!’ 
Were the last words of Marmion.” 


The head of the house of Stanley being in the chair, the appropriateness 
of the quotation excited universal admiration, and he sat down amidst 
the applause of a crowded audience again and again repeated. Ata 
similar meeting in B——n he produced a great effect. The clergy of 
that day had not accustomed themselves to extemporaneous speaking 
so much as they have of late years. There were several of them present ; 
and as they rose to speak, one after another, they were extremely 
embarrassed, uttered a few disjointed words, and took their seats 
again. One clergyman rose, and with great confidence commenced by 
saying, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, the opponents of the Bible Society have said, 
Give us facts—Give us facts—Give’’—He could say no more. An 
ashy paleness overspread his countenance, his speech had departed 
from him, and he sank down on his chair. The deputation, a clergy- 
man, spoke well. Mr. Fletcher then rose, and chained the auditory to 
the spot by the flowing style and impressive nature of his eloquence. 
The theatre was filled on the occasion, and the cheering at the con- 
clusion of the address was hearty and protracted. Admitting the 
phrase to be allowable, we were proud of our tutor on that day. 

As a preacher, he attained to the very first rank. Some might excel 
him in one thing, and some in another ; but take him as a whole, few 
were his equals. In all his sermons he studied to combine two things— 
to inform the judgment, and to impress the heart. He was varied. 
There was little danger of repeating old thoughts, and going over the 
same ground. There was always something new in his sermons, and 
he wore well. He was copious. When roused, it was difficult for him 
to close a discourse. New thoughts kept rushing into his mind, 
and which were clothed in language singularly chaste, bold, and 
impressive. He was very partial to expository preaching. He went 
through the four Gospels on the Sabbath mornings, and it was in those 
lectures that his wondrous stores of information were seen. He used 
to urge this mode of preaching upon his students, and to state to them 
its advantages. It is to be regretted, however, that with English 
congregations it is not very popular. He was instructive. We were 
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struck with the new light which he threw upon a passage, and we 
wondered that we had never seen it in that light before. He was 
pointed. The writer remembers distinctly the impression which he 
received from a discourse which the Dr. preached on the parable of 
“the tares and the wheat.”’ His appeals to the conscience were thrilling 
and overwhelming. He was energetic. His voice was noble, full, and 
manly. There was nothing feeble, sickly, or effeminate about it. When 
excited by his subject, his eye would flash, his tones would be varied, 
and all felt that they were listening to ‘‘ a master in Israel.” He was 
sometimes pathetic. We remember his giving, one Sabbath morning, 
an animating discourse on the supports of the Christian as he travels 
through this “vale of tears,’’ and he closed it in words to this effect, 
and which we wrote down at the time. He remarked, ‘I cannot close 
this sermon without reverting to the circumstance that it is fifteen 
years this morning since I first addressed you from this pulpit, at which 
time some of you gazed with interest on your then youthful preacher, 
as he determined to know nothing among you save Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified. In looking round me, I see there is scarcely a pew from 
which some friend has not been removed by death, and laid in the 
silent grave. Some good I doubt not has been done in the name of 
Christ. Some have been turned from the error of their ways, and 
have been made acquainted with the truth as it is in Jesus. In refer- 
ence to myself, I have to lament over the many deficiencies of which 
I feel conscious, but still am encouraged to go forward. Fifteen years 
more, and there can be no doubt that the eternal destiny of many who 
are hearing me this morning will be irrevocably fixed. Fifteen years 
more, and another congregation will be occupying those seats ; and 
another voice, it may be, will be addressing you from the place on 
which I now stand. During the time I have been with you, how many 
warnings have been delivered to arouse you ; how many invitations 
have been addressed to you; and how many offers of salvation have 
from time to time been sounded in your ears! Oh, that it may event- 
ually be found that you have attended to those things which make for 
your peace!” During the delivery of this address the Dr. paused a 
full minute, being completely overpowered by his emotions. The tears 
and highly excited feelings of a large assembly testified to the effect 
which it had produced. 

If vigorous mental power, extensive knowledge, commanding influ- 
ence, and eminent piety be elements of true greatness, then Joszrx 
Fiercuer was distinguished by that greatness. When his death was 
announced, many a tear dimned the eye, and many a lip uttered the 
words—* Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man fallen 
this day in Israel ?” 


Bury, Aug. 15th, 1843. One or His StupENTs. 
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THE AGENCY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT CONSIDERED IN 
CONNEXION WITH AN EFFICIENT EVANGELICAL MINISTRY. 


Aut revealed truth is precious to the spiritual mind; and as “‘ whatso- 
ever things were written aforetime, were written for our learning, that 
we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope,” 
the word of God must be considered as the authoritative rule of our 
faith and practice, and as an infallible guide to our inquiries on all 
subjects that have any perceivable connexion with our well-being in 
this life and in that which is to come. The Bible is a boon of inesti- 
mable worth—neither men, for whose instruction in righteousness it 
was written, nor angels, who are described as looking into its mysteries, 
can calculate the amount of good which it confers on those who yield 
to its mandates and accept its proffered benefits. Its value is beyond 
computation ; and the state of those who believe and understand it is 
indescribably blessed. To be prized it must be known; and those 
who are the most extensively and the most accurately acquainted with 
its facts and doctrines, with its designs and capabilities, are the most 
attached to it. Knowledge is essential to appreciation ; and the labour 
bestowed on those pursuits whose object is to elucidate truth, and to 
confirm the judgment in the truth elucidated, is amply rewarded. The 
toil is never greater than the compensation. As our views of the 
‘‘oracles of God” expand, our prospects, as believers in the doctrines 
of grace, brighten. Faith is succeeded by joy, and the joy of the Lord 
is strength. 

We allude, not to a partial apprehension of the nature and importance 
of Divine truth, nor to a prejudiced attachment to any systematised 
arrangement of those doctrines which may be denominated primary 
and fundamental ; but to a correct and an enlarged acquaintance with 
all the will of God, as revealed unto the fathers by the prophets, and 
in these last days unto us by the Son. It must be admitted that all 
truths are not all equally important and equally powerful ; but as God 
has placed his word in our hands as an expression of his parental 
concern for our welfare, and as the laws which he has promulgated, the 
facts which he originated, and the promises he has made, together 
constitute the basis of a sinner’s hope, the source of a believer’s conso- 
lation, and the guide of both as they seek peace here and glory here- 
after, to derive profit from the Divine testimony, we must surrender our 
understandings and hearts to its dictates and decisions. God’s commands 
must be obeyed, and to all his communications prayerful and prolonged 
attention must be given. It cannot be denied that about some parts 
of Divine truth there hangs obscurity, and that all human attempts 
to remove it have failed. Great and marvellous is the Divine mind, 
mysterious therefore must be the Divine word in some of its parts and 
relations. We may not be able to harmonise all biblical statements, 
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and to unite them we may require a link which we shall never be 
able to find, while in the body. But as God is perfect, there can 
be no imperfection in his word ; and on every point of practical 
importance, whether as to doctrine or duty, there rests not even a 
shadow—“ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path.” And perhaps on no subjects is clearer light shown than on 
the occupations and responsibilities of the ministers of the Gospel, and 
on the duties and privileges of those for whose benefit the Christian 
ministry was instituted. The great commission intrusted by the Lord 
to his church—* Go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” is as simple as it is important; and from the teaching of 
Christ and of his apostles, as well as from the directions which are 
given in the New Testament to the pastors and guides of God’s flock, 
we may learn our duty as to the facts and principles of our ministra- 
tions, and as to the methods and purposes of our pursuits, both in the 
study and in the pulpit, upon our knees before God, and in fellowship 
with the great congregation. The Lord’s servants are taught his will ; 
and by his will their movements are to be regulated. The outlines of 
their duty are drawn with so much distinctness that they cannot escape 
notice ; and these are the principal points to be observed by them in 
their endeavours to glorify his name. They have no more right to 
attempt to alter his plans of operations, than they have to subvert his 
purposes. To their work he calls them, in it he has promised to bless 
them; and, to cherish the expectation of enjoying his favour, they 
must conform to his pattern of service. 

This appears to be the right place to state that the object of the 
writer is to draw the attention of his more youthful ministerial 
brethren to the agency of the Holy Spirit, as it relates to an efficient 
discharge of their pastoral obligations. His aim is fraternal. He does 
not censure. Conscious of his own imperfections, he would speak with 
diffidence of the failures of others; and he is not unwilling to sit at 
the feet of some of those to whom he ventures to offer these suggestions. 
He is no critic, nor has he any sympathy with those who repudiate the 
counsels of such as are just beginning to teach the way of life. His 
ministerial course was commenced early; and he well remembers the 
effect which hard speeches and shy looks had upon his own mind. 
Nor has he forgotten some of the mistakes into which he was allured, 
when, with a warm heart and an immature judgment, he first opened 
his mouth in the name of the Lord. Of all persons he would be the 
first to mantle the weaknesses of his brethren, and the last to lay them 
bare. -But neither concealment nor exposure enters into his designs. 
Besides, he has no disposition either to accuse or condemn. As an 
observer he can justify to his own conscience the course he is now 
pursuing, and his remarks are intended to fall only where a resting- 
place may be found for them. The convictions of his mind, may not 
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be the convictions of the minds of others; and the facts which painfully 
and powerfully impress him, may not embitter the recollections of those 
about him. Men are differently constituted. The training in our 
theological colleges is not uniformly the same. Free minds sometimes 
reach different conclusions, even though the premises from which they 
reason be precisely the same. The points from which the leading 
truths of the Gospel may be viewed, and are viewed, are many; and 
this will, in part, account for the diverse, not to say opposing, views 
which good and great men take of some parts of the Christian system. 
And diversity of sentiment may exist, without disagreement. Allow- 
ances must therefore be made for those views and impressions which 
are fairly attributable to the ordinary incidents of a man’s religious 
history. Neither can it be doubted that brethren who seek to attain 
the objects of their calling by different methods, may be conscientious 
and upright before God and man. Impeachment is out of the question. 
Each stands or falls to his own Master, and each will have to give an 
account of his stewardship. Still, brethren may counsel and exhort one 
another ; and they may do this in so much love as rather to please 
than to pain, rather to encourage than to dishearten. Love is a law 
to herself, impelling and guiding those whom she inspires with her own 
spirit ; and to follow her dictates is to do good and to be blessed in the 
attempt. Under the influence of this commanding principle, the writer 
would seek for himself and for his brethren the grace that purifies, that 
strengthens, that elevates; and he would beg them to give to his 
representations the attention which the facts of the case may seem to 
require. His impression is, that there is ground for appeal and reason 
for expostulation ; and that hints, if only hints, are called for by some 
of the signs of the times. Great are the the Lord’s mercies toward us ; 
bright and cheering are the indications of his presence in the churches 
of the saints; and many of our godly young men in the schools of the 
prophets bid fair to realise the expectations which their professions and 
standing have awakened. But evils exist—mistakes are made ;—and 
with all that is gratifying, there is that woundeth, and produceth 
anxious concern. The point, the one point of present remark, relates 
to a subject of vital importance—a subject that is felt by all right-minded 
men to be first in the scale of interest. What can be more important 
than an effective evangelical ministry? And to that effectiveness the 
influence of the Holy Spirit primarily conduces. Secondary and sub- 
ordinate causes there are, which we cannot overlook; but ministerial 
success must be ascribed to God alone. ‘ We have the treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God, and 
not of us.” Whatever attention may be given therefore to minor con- 
siderations, the great charm and power of the ministry—the truth and 
grace of Jesus Christ—must have pre-eminent attention. ‘‘Them that 
honour me I will honour.” 
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We do not suspect that the doctrine of Divine influence is either 
denied or disregarded by those for whom these pages are written. 
The tutors and committees of our collegiate institutions are the con- 
servators of sound doctrine, and to them it belongeth to guard the 
churches against hireling and heterodox teachers. Yet we do fear 
that if there be not an actual departure from the good old way, there 
are leanings and tendencies toward another path sufficiently strong to 
excite fear, and to justify the adoption of cautionary measures. This 
observation applies to some brethren who are yet pursuing their 
preparatory course of studies, and to others who have entered upon 
pastoral life ; and the question now calmly pressed upon us, is, Does 
the rising ministry bear that relation to the Holy Spirit, which will 
warrant us to expect that it will be honoured to the conversion of 
many souls, and to the spiritual edification of the church of Christ ? 

My brethren, what relation does your ministry bear to the Spirit ? 
What relation does the Spirit bear to your ministry? And what effect 
has your ministry upon the church and upon the world? Upon these 
topics of inquiry have you information? Have you considered them ? 
Are you in the habit of examining yourselves, and of testing your 
services, in order to ascertain the precise character and the probable 
results of your ministry? Or have you adopted a course of ministra- 
tions, as to subject and style, about the propriety and righteousness of 
which you never ask a question or entertain a doubt? We fear, we 
greatly fear, that in certain quarters the ministry of reconciliation does 
not assume the aspect, nor emit the light, nor send forth the power, 
nor present the attractions, which it ought to do, and which it must 
do to be effective. We are apprehensive that there is a disposition in 
the minds of not a few of the leaders of God’s Israel, to break out 
into some new direction, to conduct Christ’s flock, not away from his 
fold and his pastures, but toward these resting places, through paths 
which but few of the many thousands of the saved and sanctified have 
trod, and which but few can tread. We fear, too, that sometimes an 
attempt is made to appear great, when the elements of mind and of 
general character are of the feeble order, and when literary and theolo- 
gical resources are few and superficial. We doubt also, very much, the 
wisdom of the man, be his attainments what they may, who frequently 
discourses on the relations and dependences of Divine truth, in its 
highest and most abstract forms,—a mode of teaching ill adapted to 
the generality of those who attend our sanctuaries, and who constitute 
our churches. Connected with this mistake, is another into which 
more than one or two have fallen,—an attempt at intellectual preach- 
ing, or at intellectuality in their representations of truth; and this, 
too, when natural and acquired abilities, were they consulted, would 
justify the adoption of only a very humble course. The student of 
philosophy, who, instead of applying its principles to the elucidation 
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of truth, for the purpose of rendering his statements more simple, and 
of enabling him to place them before his hearers in the most lucid 
manner, raises some philosophical standard, to which he attempts to 
elevate the more obvious doctrines of the Gospel, and thus to place 
them beyond the reach, and almost beyond the gaze, of the unlettered 
disciples of the cross, is a dishonour to the class of scholars in which 
he professes to rank, and he disgraces the science of which he wishes 
to be thought an advocate and an ornament. Philosophy has its use 
and end; and when all its laws and principles are subordinated to the 
exposition and enforcement of moral and religious truth, it is a blessing 
both to the teacher and the taught. But how insulting to God, how 
injurious to his cause, how dishonouring to his word, and how per- 
plexing to men, are those philosophical disquisitions, falsely so called, 
by which some professed ministers of the Gospel seek to save souls 
and to glorify the Saviour! The “great lights’ that rule the day have 
an orbit specially their own, and in their brilliant course they neither 
perplex nor confound. In exploring other worlds, they enlighten this ; 
and we must bless God for the strength of their intellect, for the 
splendour of their genius, for the wide and lofty range they take. But 
almost below pity is the man whose imitative propensities urge him to 
attempt a flight, for which only master minds are fledged ; and who, 
in attempting the work of another, fails to accomplish the purposes of 
his own ministerial existence. It is a solemn thought, yet one that 
we should cherish, that a minister’s mistakes affect multitudes; we err 
not alone; we draw our hearers after us, or leave them behind, adverse 
and sorrowful ; while we are responsible for that measure of unfruit- 
fulness which is fairly attributable to our folly. Then, as to style, 
how inflated, ow pompous is the dress in which common thoughts 
are sometimes attired! Sentiments that will scarcely live an hour, are 
adorned as if it were expected they would have the homage of an age. 
This is vanity at which an angel might weep. But what shall be said 
of the ministry, which, if it does not conceal the great truths of the 
Gospel, does not bring them out before the people constantly, and in 
all their fulness and variety? To say that such a ministry is deficient, 
is saying but little. Defective it is, but at whose expense? God is 
dishonoured, souls are deprived of the blessings which Christ hath 
procured for them, and the Holy Spirit marks his displeasure by sus- 
pending his life-creating and joy-sustaining influences. The doctrines 
of the cross should have place in every sermon. What the Bible would 
be without the Gospel, that a sermon is without Christ. And it will 
be only honest if we aver our conviction,—we may be wrong, but such 
is our impression,—that some churches are languishing, even to death, 
simply because sufficient prominence is not given to the cross of 
Christ,—because the great vital truths of religion are not fully and 
faithfully preached. Paul’s determination not to know anything 
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among meh, save Jesus Christ and him crucified, is a purpose befitting 
the youthful or the aged minister,—the son of thunder, or the son of 
consolation. The simple, the pure Gospel of the grace of God, may be 
used for all the purposes of the Christian ministry, with an assurance 
of its perfect adaptation to accomplish them. But any system of moral 
truth that has not Christ for its centre, its object, is bald and cold. 
We care not for names, nor do we attach the slightest importance to 
denominational distinctions, only so far as we deem them to be in 
accordance with the mind of Christ ; but we do think that it would 
be well for the rising ministry to adhere more closely to the doctrinal 
views of such men as Owen, Charnock, and students of that school. 
It will be found, upon examination, that moderate Calvinism,—the 
phrase is not used invidiously,—has done more for the church and the 
world, than any other system of truth which bears a human name. 
And it is to be regretted that there should be any indifference to the 
sentiments of the Puritan fathers, in those who profess to imbibe their 
principles, and to inherit their glory. The power of our ministry lies 
in its spirituality ; the materials of it are the revealed truths of the 
Gospel ; the end of it is the glory of God and the salvation of souls ; 
and we cannot be too simple either in our cast of thought, or in our 
phraseology. Every man has his proper gift of God, and his appro- 
priate sphere of service. There is a line which he cannot pass; and 
when he loses his level, he loses his usefulness. Sincerity and humi- 
lity will always command respect, even though natural talents be few, 
and literary attainments limited. But anything like ostentation is 
offensive to those whose sense of propriety is delicate and just. The 
few may be misled,—mistaking tinsel for solid gold ;—but the many 
will neither be beguiled into approbation, nor persuaded into a belief 
of the honesty of the preacher’s motive. And having no confidence in 
his integrity, they will derive but little profit from his ministrations. 
Dear brethren, what relation does your ministry bear to the Holy 
Spirit? In his personality and divinity your understandings and 
hearts find repose ; and to his infinite grace you often repair for illu- 
mination, succour, and support. You cannot live without the Spirit, 
nor can you discharge any of your obligations, with acceptance to 
God and with real profit to his people, without his “sovereign aid.” 
When your minds were unsettled as to your call to the ministry, you 
sought “the wisdom that is profitable to direct,” and confided in the 
counsel of the Most High. But if you were dependent on God then, 
when the question was, Shall I gird on the armour? what is your 
dependence now,—now that you have armed yourselves for the fight ; 
now that you occupy posts in the field? If you needed the teaching 
of the Divine Spirit at that time, much more do you need it now. 
Are you then in the habit of yielding to his will? and are you con- 
scious of having honoured his character and office? Only admit that 
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his help is essential to your success,—and this is your admission, and 
you are committed to a course which begins and ends in him; you 
are shut up to an unreserved consecration to his service ; you are 
bound, by solemn protestations and professions, to renounce your own 
wisdom and strength, and to draw all your supplies from him whom 
God delighteth to honour. Is not the Holy Ghost your acknowledged 
guide and teacher? You have often avowed your belief in the sove- 
reignty and necessity of his grace; but is there harmony between 
your convictions and your actions? Do you seek the direction of the 
Spirit, and have you scriptural reasons for believing that you are led 
by him, in selecting your subjects, and in your attempts to illustrate 
and apply them; and would the reasons that satisfy your mind, 
satisfy, were they known, the -minds of the most intelligent and spi- 
ritual of your hearers? Is your ministry the ministry of the Spirit,— 
a ministry that he appoints, superintends, blesses, and ordinarily 
uses for the accomplishment of his own will? Is he honoured as the 
Spirit of truth, as the Glorifier of Christ, as the Convincer of sin, as 
the Comforter of the church? Is appropriate prominency given in 
your pulpit exercises to his being and office? In relation to the 
power of truth, considered in connexion with the regeneration and 
sanctification of the heart, does your ministry ascribe to the Spirit the 
glory which is his due, just as in relation to the facts involved in truth, 
you set Christ forth as the Redeemer,—as the only Saviour of a lost 
world? About man’s responsibility you must speak, or you cannot 
be clear of the blood of souls ; but do you so speak of his obligations 
as to produce deep impressions on his heart that the Holy Spirit is the 
source of power, and that upon his grace he must rely for all the 
strength he needs? And may your people gather from your inter- 
course with them, that the doctrine of Divine influence is a truth you 
love, and that you are in fellowship with their Comforter? The path 
into which you lead their minds, is a plain indication of the tendency 
of yours! They do discern, and they will judge as well by what you 
do not preach, as by what you do. From the exercises and wants of 
their own souls, they can form a tolerably accurate judgment of your 
necessities, and of the sources whence you seek supplies. The Chris- 
tian is not merged in the minister, nor does his pastoral relation to 
the church destroy his connexion with the church as a child of God, 
and a companion of those who fear his name. If his own soul be in 
health, instead of studying to appear in his official character, he will 
descend from the mount of fellowship with God, enriched and purified, 
to teach the truth by which he hath been quickened, and in which he 
hath found repose. An ardent attachment to those representations of 
truth which give the most honour to the Holy Spirit, invariably marks 
a state of religious prosperity. The more godly the mind is, the more 
perfectly is it in sympathy with the Spirit of holiness ; and unless the 
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person, work, and grace of the Holy Spirit, have their due share of 
attention in the pulpit, the spiritual worshipper is disappointed and 
grieved. Brethren, are your people well informed on these vital ques- 
tions? What do they know of the Holy Spirit? Have they received 
sound instructions from your lips on this all-important branch of 
theology? Is your ministry lighted up with the glory which irradiated 
the parting discourse of our Lord? A ministry that bears not an 
unbroken connexion to the Holy Spirit,—the exclusive source of light 
and love,—is uninteresting, charmless, devoid of power, without 
unction. 

Permit us further to inquire, what relation does the Holy Spirit 
bear to our ministry? Is he with us in our work? does he bless our 
efforts? is the seal of his approbation affixed to our doings? Is our 
ministry an instrumentality that he will employ? is it a medium 
through which he wi// pour his quickening and consoling influences 
to the dead and to the sorrowing about us? While we are working 
for him, is he working with us? Are our feelings the emotions of his 
love? are our thoughts the fruits of his discipline ? are our words the 
utterances of his purpose? are our actions the manifestations of his 
will? Are we his ministers, ministering his grace to the heart, as well 
as his word to the ear; thus giving proof that we are his servants, 
doing his pleasure? Do we preach the word in power? do sinners 
receive it in power? and as the word of God, not as the word of men, 
is it welcomed and obeyed? Are our hearers enlightened to perceive 
the beauty of truth? are they sanctified to love the holiness of truth? 
are they strengthened to overcome their natural prejudices against 
the truth? are their hearts drawn to the truth in love? do they feel 
and acknowledge the majesty and authority of truth? has the truth 
made them free? Or, are they indifferent to the truth ’—unwilling to 
meet its claims, and even unconcerned to enjoy its advantages? Are 
they worldly, carnal, slothful? If we ascertain the state of our people, 
we shall be prepared to test the character of our ministry ;—if they 
are not with God, have we reason to believe that God is with us? 
The effect of our ministry is an evidence of the relation which the 
Spirit bears to it; if the end of preaching be answered, there can be 
no doubt of the presence of God with-the preacher. But if the min- 
istry fail, it then becomes a question which the minister should be the 
first to ponder, Is the Master with his servant, and is the work done 
to his satisfaction? Oh! it is a stirring thought, that the absence of 
the Spirit from the ministry, may arise from the distance of the 
ministry from the Spirit ; and that we who preach, may cause the 
dearth which our hearers deplore. We would not overlook the sove- 
reignty of God, nor the natural enmity of the human heart against his 
truth. We cannot, dare not, say that all congregational declensions 
are attributable to ministerial mistakes and indifference. Many a holy, 
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devoted, intelligent minister is compelled to exclaim, and he does it 
with great bitterness, “ Lord, who hath believed our report?” And we 
have alluded to the want of success only that when the effective bless- 
ing falls not upon our churches, we may inquire into the cause of 
its being suspended. It should, however, be remembered, that the 
sovereignty of God relates not to the withholding, but to the bestowment 
of the gift; and that the great end of preaching, is the conversion 
of sinners to Christ. So that in accounting for the ineffectiveness 
of our ministry, we must not expect to find the solution of all our 
difficulties in sovereign grace, or in human depravity. At all events, 
we must not attempt this, until we have made other inquiries, and 
have searched in other directions. The first question,—the leading 
one,—for me to ask, is, Whether my ministry be such a ministry as I 
can scripturally hope the Spirit will bless to the increase and edification 
of the church? Till this question has been duly considered, I feel 
that I am not in circumstances to ask a second. With me, as the 
preacher, this is the point to be ascertained, and at this I must work, 
before I can even ask God to show me another cause of his controversy 
with me. That many of our hearers are hinderances to our progress, 
is a fact which I wish not to conceal either from my own mind or from 
yours ; and we know, too, that our people may and do fetter the 
ministry, about the bondage of which they complain. But our present 
inquiry is, how far the ineffectiveness of the ministry is resolvable 
into its general character. It is, I think, most evident, that the truth 
may be so preached, as that, with our knowledge of human nature, 
and of some of the settled principles of the Gospel economy, we 
can have no hope of its being extensively useful. And it may be so 
explained and enforced, as to leave no doubt on our minds of its 
being employed by the Holy Spirit for great purposes. That we often 
err in our calculation about the effectiveness of certain discourses, is a 
humbling fact ; those which we think must do good, are often com- 
paratively powerless ; and it would not be difficult to account for the 
disappointment. But as general laws are not affected by particular 
cases, an isolated event must not be adduced to prove the want of 
harmony in our statements. 

An efficient ministry bears a relation to God, from whom it is derived, 
and by whom it is blessed; anda relation to the souls of men, to whom 
it comes in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power. But that it 
may bear this latter relation, it is necessary that the Holy Spirit connect 
himself with it, as an agent with an instrumentality which he intends to 
use. Dr. Wardlaw observes most truly, ‘‘the influence that effects 
conversion is not merely the influence of the word, or of the truth. 
It is true that the Spirit is in the word, considered as ‘ given by inspi- 
ration of God.’ It is ‘ the mind of the Spirit.’ But still, in conversion 
or regeneration, there is to be acknowledged, not only the influence of 
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the word, but the influence of the Spirit by means of the word. He 
uses his own instrument for effecting his own ends. The word is ‘the 
sword of the Spirit.’ But it is not enough that he prepare it :—he 
must wield it. In conversion there is neither the word without the 
Spirit, nor the Spirit without the word ; but the word and the Spirit 
conjointly, the instrument and the Agent. The sinner himself may 
not be conscious of any influence save that of the truth. But this very 
influence of the truth arises from his discerning its Divine excellence, 
its adaptation to his own felt exigencies, and its worthiness of the 
‘God with whom he has to do.’ And it is by the secret illumination 
of the Spirit that this discernment is imparted, and that the native 
enmity of his heart is subdued and slain. Enmity is the essential 
element of the old nature—love that of the new ; and regeneration is a 
change from enmity to love, effected by the Spirit’s agency, and the 
truth’s instrumentality.”* These remarks of our friend are worthy of 
attention, and, did our limits allow of a more lengthened citation, we 
should be glad to sustain our own statements by his, and to strengthen 
the representations we have made. We do not, however, feel that the 
sanction even of this great name, and great it is, is essential ; as nothing 
can be clearer to an intelligent reader of the Bible, than that the word 
is the instrument which the Holy Spirit employs to convert and to 
sanctify the souls of men, and that, therefore, the truth is distinct from 
the influence which renders it effective. If the question be asked, 
Will the Gospel, even when faithfully preached, renew and purify those 
who hear it, without the direct, positive influence of the Holy Ghost ? 
we unhesitatingly reply, No. With the word, there must be the 
Spirit. The word alone, will be, must be, powerless; arising, not 
from any defect in the word—not from the absence of evidences of its 
divinity—but from the pride and enmity of the human heart. Besides, 
the word was never intended to supersede the necessity of the Holy 
Spirit’s operations. We can no more expect men to be converted 
under the ministry of the Gospel, apart from the personal agency of 
the Spirit, than we can expect the Spirit to honour the efforts of the 
man who neglects his ordained instrumentality. 

Here, then, are two great principles which must govern all our 
inquiries and all our movements. The Gospel we have; but do we 
preach it faithfully, fully, clearly, affectionately, earnestly? The Spirit 
we want ; do we seek him, do we hail him, do we follow him? This 
leads to another important question, to me, at least, it is important— 
Is there anything between me and God, which prevents the tide of 
those gracious influences from flowing into my heart, which are so 
essential to my personal preparedness for his work? If there be, 
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before I can expect to be blessed in my ministerial occupations, these 
barriers, be they what they may, must be removed ; then, if the path 
of fellowship between God and my heart, and my heart and God, be 
fairly open, so that the Holy Spirit shall meet with no obstruction as 
he draws near to me, and there shall be none as I draw near to God— 
then I ask whether there be anything in my ministry which prevents 
the Holy Spirit from setting his seal to my labours, and if there be, or 
if I have reason to suspect something,—then I ask what it is, whether 
it be a deficiency or a redundancy ; I must inquire whether I preach 
the whole truth, or anything besides the truth, or ¢he truth, in all its 
fair proportions, which is “the power of God unto the salvation of 
every one that believeth ;” and when I have done this, when I have 
thought, and prayed, and acted, that in all things I might be able to 
preach the word, the pure truth as it is in Jesus; I am driven to this 
inquiry—whether my ministry be a medium through which I may 
hope that the Holy Spirit will move to the hearts and consciences of 
those who hear me, or whether it be an obstruction to his coming into 
the church to edify it, and into the world to vanquish it. Ministers 
may stand between God and their people, and they may assume a 
position most unfriendly to the great objects of their commission. 
Yes, the cause of failure may be our own, and our failure may evolve 
painful consequences to those for whose benefit we were called to the 
office we fill. 

As to the subject of our ministry, it is the cross of Christ, “ the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God.” This is the one theme upon 
which we are to discourse, which we are to amplify, which we are to 
press upon the attention of our fellows in apostacy and ruin. Our 
message is a message of mercy ; and it is adapted to the ends for which 
it is to be borne. We are to aim at the recovery of fallen men to the 
faith and hope, to the peace and joy of the Gospel. And when we 
have succeeded in our attempts to win them to Christ, we are to pro- 
mote their purity and love, and to guide them in the way of God’s 
commandments ; their edification is an object which we are ever to 
keep before us, and we are to train them for services in the church 
here, as well as for occupations in the church above. Strayed sheep 
are to be sought out, and the flock of God is to be fed. But if neither 
sinners are converted, nor saints are strengthened, what evidence have 
we that we have done the work to which we were appointed, and that 
our Master is with us? That the Holy Spirit may bear such a relation 
to our ministry as will secure the success for which, if we are right- 
minded men, we must pray and toil,—Christ, and him crucified, must 
be the ruling theme of our ministrations. If we preach Christ in the 
supreme divinity of his person, in the all-sufficiency of his atonement, 
in his ability and willingness to save, in the glory and dominion to 
which he is exalted, and in the infinite resources of his grace, the Holy 
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Spirit will be with us, and will bless us. If we glorify Christ in our 
ministry, the Holy Spirit will be drawn to the sphere of our exertions, 
and he will honour the testimony we bear. The cross is attractive to 
God as well as to man. In Christ, as crucified and glorified, there lies 
a power which restrains the wanderings of man, and fixes the residence 
of God; which consolidates the interests of eternity in time, and 
prepares the heart of the creature, for the reception of the blessings 
which the Creator hath purposed to bestow. To Christ every knee 
shall bow. Prophets and apostles have gemmed his crown, and cele- 
brated his praise. Angels do him homage. The spirits of just men 
made perfect laud his name. The Father hath set him forth as the 
object of his complacent regard, and placed the government of heaven, 
of earth, and of hell in his hands. The Holy Spirit is in sympathy 
with all his designs and purposes, and is pledged to sustain his cause, 
to advance his kingdom, and to consummate his plans. For his sake, 
rebels are forgiven and accepted ; and on the ground of his mediatorial 
intervention, the throne of grace is established, and the sceptre of 
mercy is stretched forth. His pardoning blood, his justifying right- 
eousness, his unchanging love, his undying compassion, his fadeless 
glory, are topics about which an irresistible charm is thrown, and 
from which there emanates an influence that affects heaven and earth 
at the same moment. Oh! if we would interest man, we must please 
God ; and if we would delight God, we must make the record he hath 
given of his Son the leading subject of our addresses and appeals to 
man. Prophecy, history, philosophy may have a measure of our 
attention. The Bible is a store-house of information on almost every 
kind of useful knowledge. But the alpha and omega of our sermons, 
must be Christ, his person, his cross, his throne. The ministry of the 
Gospel was instituted for the spiritual benefit of mankind, not to teach 
them the physical sciences, or to make them wise in the policies of this 
world. Christianity is favourable to the political and social welfare of 
a community; and a nation that is blessed with the light of life, is 
freed from many of those evils and oppressions under which unevan- 
gelized nations groan. The Gospel bears, wherever it is borne, a thou- 
sand civil advantages; and for the inhabitants of a country, or of a 
district, to enjoy them, it is only necessary for them to obey the Gospel. 
Effects must not be mistaken for causes, and subordinate results must 
not be pleaded for, as if they were principles, in which primary good 
originates. From the statements of some professed teachers of the 
Christian religion, it might almost be gathered, that Seneca, or some 
heathen moralist, was to be ranked with the inspired apostles of Jesus 
Christ ; and that to preach ‘faith in his blood’ was little more than 
to insist upon obedience to moral precepts. And can such religious 
guides expect to lead captives into the freedom of the children of God? 
Where is their authority for such expectations? The means are ill 
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adapted to the end. To win souls to Christ by such a course of proce- 
dure? Never! The Holy Spirit is grieved when Christ is dishonoured, 
and his commission is disregarded; and, as our attempts to do his 
will must fail, if the methods we employ are not those which he has 
prescribed to be useful as the ministers of his word, and as the stewards 
of his mysteries, we must preach among the Gentiles the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, and contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. There is no getting away from the facts, that, as Christ is 
exalted, souls are saved ; and that as he is thrown into the shade, the 
sunlight of God’s favour is withdrawn. We must preach Christ, or 
the Holy Spirit will forsake us, and leave both us and our congrega- 
tions to pine in desolation. ‘The truth as it is in Jesus” is mighty, 
not only because it is adapted to the miseries and wants of men, but 
because of the power with which the Divine Spirit accompanies it. 
To this order of ministration he is pledged ; he can and will work with 
those who exalt the Redeemer. ‘The preaching of the cross is to 
them that perish foolishness, but unto us which are saved, it is the 
power of God.” ‘Christ the wisdom of God, and the power of God.” 
‘The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God 
to the pulling down of strong holds.” 

Will my younger brethren forgive me, if I press upon them the 
necessity of their preaching Christ with all plainness, and of preaching 
him constantly, in order to secure the presence and help of the Holy 
Spirit both in their studies, and in discharging their public functions. 
By preaching Christ, I do not mean a useless repetition of his name, 
nor a dull, monotonous manifestation of the truth that relates to any 
one of his mediatorial offices, neither do I mean a servile pander- 
ing to the appetites of those who are never satisfied except the few 
facts in which they profess to delight are presented to their view in 
every sermon, and almost in the same unvarying aspects. But I do 
mean an unceasing exhibition of the Lamb of God in those relations 
which he bears, in the economy of redemption, to his Father; to the 
holy angels ; to the hope, peace, joy, purity, strength, and everlasting 
salvation of man. ‘‘ Christ is all and in all;’’ and the freeness and 
fulness of his grace demand that in our ministry there should be an 
unrestrained setting forth of his glory. And the compass which the 
scheme of human redemption allows its students to take is wide, the 
range of inquiry which it throws open is without limit. Redemption, 
in its nature, causes, and consequences, supplies us with materials for 
our work which we can never exhaust, which we may always use with 
advantage to the purposes of our calling. Here is variety ; and if we 
must vary our ministrations, and about this there cannot be two opi- 
nions, let the infinite relations of the cross supply the phases with 
which we seek to attract the “‘sinner’s wandering eye,’’ and to interest 
those minds which have found rest in God. The resources of all worlds 
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are laid under contribution to the purposes and glory of Christ ; his 
ministers therefore, may avail themselves of all the legitimate illustra- 
tions which philosophy and science supply to the inquiring mind, 
of the revealed truths of religion. But to place illustrations almost 
upon a level with the facts to be elucidated and confirmed, is to 
attach equal importance to primary and subordinate truth, if not to 
explain away so much of the mystery of the Gospel, or to conceal it, 
as to leave a discourse on Christian doctrine with but little more life 
and beauty, than are to be found in some essays on moral philosophy. 
«Tell it not in Gath,” even if it be true, that the ministry of some is 
becoming meagre, wanting the fulness and the unction of the ministry 
of our Puritan ancestors. Dear brethren, now is the time to redeem 
the qualities we have lost. Let the sons of the prophets imbibe the 
spirit and embody the sentiments of their fathers, and may great 
grace be upon us all. 

Before these remarks are closed, it may not be inappropriate to 
advert to the importance of the general views we have taken of the 
Gospel ministry as they bear upon the sympathy which ministers and 
people must have with each other in order that the authority of the 
teacher and the attention of the taught may be sustained, and that 
their fellowship may be sweet and refreshing. The law of adaptation 
must be observed in the formation of pastoral relations, or ill conse- 
quences will result to the unity and peace of both the shepherd and 
the flock. When a minister has completed his course of study and is 
about taking the oversight of a church, the question as to his general 
fitness for the work of the Lord, need not be agitated—that point is 
supposed to have been settled, first by the judgment of his pastor, and 
then by those honoured brethren by whose training he has been disci- 
plined for the work. But the question of appropriateness must be 
determined, I mean his fitness for a special sphere of labour; otherwise 
he may accept a call from a people, without any fair prospects of either 
comfort or usefulness. In looking through the country, we gather 
impressions that this great and wise law of adapting means to ends, 
has sometimes been grossly violated; and the consequence is, that 
ministers, not being in the sphere for which they are qualified, are 
inefficient and unhappy. It is surely no disparagement either to the 
natural or acquired abilities of a brother, to say that he cannot occupy 
that lofty position, that he cannot bear the toil of that station, that he 
is either too refined or not sufficiently refined, for that congregation. 
God has distributed differing gifts, just to meet the varying wants of 
his people ; and if care be taken to ascertain his will, ¢he man will 
occupy the post which infinite wisdom hath appointed for him. 

But the law of adaptation is itself dependent on those great princi- 
ples of government which are laid down in the New Testament, by the 
Head of the church, for the guidance of both ministers and people ; 
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and to these principles absolute obedience must be paid. We must not 
educate carnal ministers for carnal congregations. A worldly indolent 
church is not to be encouraged to seek a worldly indolent pastor ; nor 
isa grovelling drivelling minister to be sanctioned as he seeks to form a 
connexion with a people of similar predilections and habits. The 
church of Christ is a spiritual body. Its guides must be holy men. 
The growing spirituality of the church very much depends upon the vital 
and intelligent piety of its ministers. It seems fitting that those who 
teach the truth, should in their spirit and conduct, exemplify the nature 
and designs of truth. God blesses his people through their pastors ; 
and if they are to be strengthened with all might in the inner man, 
these must be strong in the grace which is in Christ Jesus. Ministers 
must lead. How bright then should be their light! how pure their 
spirit! how consistent their conduct! Still, the church, having life, 
hath dispositions and appetites, to which her ministers must mete out, 
according to the ability which God giveth ; and we cannot hope to do 
our people good, unless we are in sympathy with their best and holiest 
feelings and desires. All pious people are not equally intelligent and 
spiritual, neither do they agree on all questions affecting dogmatic and 
didactic theology ; but all spiritually-minded Christians, whether their 
rank in life be elevated or low, are one in their attachment to the 
doctrines of the atonement and of Divine influence ; and they feel, too, 
that their acquaintance with the former, and their enjoyment of it, 
depend upon their experience of the latter. They all love the cross, 
and they all depend upon the Holy Spirit to guide them to the cross. 
They will not allow either Christ or the Spirit to be dishonoured ; and 
the more fully and the more frequently we bring the love of both before 
them, the greater is their joy in the truth, and the stronger is their 
attachment to us its ministers. Sermons on the person and glory of 
Christ, and on the character and work of the Spirit, are never ill-timed 
nor unacceptable ; so that if we would win the affections and confi- 
dence of our people, we must preach the truths with which they are in 
sympathy, for which they pant, and which are as refreshing to their 
spirits as cold water to a thirsty traveller of other lands. Oh what a 
mistake it is to imagine that we can edify them in love, by disquisitions 
and dissertations that have no relation, or only a very distant one, to 
saving truth ; and that we can convert souls by arguments and infer- 
rences about which they know or care as much as they do about the 
abstruse elements of metaphysical lore! What a relief, what a help, it 
is to the preacher to know that he is touching a chord which will 
vibrate in the hearts of his hearers, that he is opening a spring to 
which they will rush for refreshment and purification, and that he has 
found the ore for which they are in search! And this is the case, when 
he makes full proof of his ministry as a servant of Christ. Besides, the 
churches of our order, with here and there an exception, are composed 
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of the middling and of the lower classes of society—persons who, 
having many duties to discharge, many trials to endure, many conflicts 
to sustain, require the aliment that will support, the balm that will 
soothe, and the grace that will encourage them. They are not always to 
be fed with milk, nor always to be nursed as babes, nor to have their 
attention exclusively confined to elementary principles. Their heritage 
is large, and through the length and breadth of the promised land they 
are to be conducted; but let them go where they will, they need 
Divine guidance and Divine support. The guilt and the feebleness of 
every day will bring them into fellowship with the blood and with the 
Spirit of Christ. Without Christ they must perish, without the Spirit, 
even though they have Christ, they must languish. They want to be 
counselled, to be encouraged, to be roused, to be calmed ; but they 
will respond to no statements and appeals so freely, as they will to 
those whose obvious tendency is to lead them away from the world, 
and to bring them into more direct and vital contact with spiritual 
things. ‘The love of Christ constraineth us.” “It is the Spirit 
quickeneth.” 

Let us then, dear brethren, be determined to give prominency in our 
ministry to the great truths of the Gospel ; let us present these truths 
in their harmony and dependence ; let us discuss them with holy 
earnestness and melting tenderness ; let us speak as those who have 
handled and tasted and felt the good word of life ; let purity of motive, 
integrity of purpose, singleness of aim, simplicity in thought and 
expression, inspire and govern all our studies, and all our addresses ; 
let Christ be the starting point and the goal of our race ; let us draw 
direct from Christ the instructions we impart ; let us honour the Holy 
Spirit and promote the accomplishment of his designs, by setting Christ 
forth in his beauty and glory; in a word, as we hope to spend an 
eternity in contemplating his person, in studying the mysterious deve- 
lopements and wonderful processes of his love, in rendering the honour 
which is due to him from a glorified nature, and as we hope for all this 
in communion, not only with the entire family of God, in general, but 
with that part of it in particular to which we now minister the word 
and grace of our common Lord, and to which we may yet be made 
useful, let us teach them the song of Moses and of the Lamb, and 
thus call up the feelings that will serve as pleasurable reminiscences, 
when the sorrows and imperfections of earth have passed away, and the 
light, and the peace, and the joy of heaven shall have come. Let us 
speak to our people about Christ now, as we shall wish them to think 
and feel about him in a dying hour. As we love his name and value 
their souls, so let us evince our attachment and record our estimate by 
a firm, honest, unflinching advocacy of the truths which derive all their 
glory and power from him, and which convey his love and image to all 
believers. Then, with the presence of our Lord, with the people who 
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have received the atonement, and by the guidance of the Spirit, to 
whom we are all indebted for life, knowledge, and purity, we shall 
pursue our course in peace, reach the sepulchre with honour, and at 
last be received into his kingdom, in which, as kings and priests, we 
shall reign and worship for ever. ‘ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant : enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

D. G. 





DEATH OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF THOLUCK, 


How still is the grave, 

How cool is the air about it! 

If the body sleeps so quietly, 
How blessed must be the spirit ! 


Tere lies the garment which the mortal pilgrim wore through the 
whole period of his pilgrimage, in sunshine and in rain. O what 
thoughts crowd upon the mind when we stand before a corpse— 
thoughts which come to us at no other time! We could then have so 
much to say, so much to hear, so much for which to ask forgiveness. 
But his ear hears not, his mouth speaks not. How differently should 
we act to all men, could we anticipate how we shall feel, when they 
lie before us in their grave-clothes upon the bier ! 

Soul purified in the furnace of affliction, thou art now with God. 
Oh ! when now the bands fall from thine eyes, when faith is changed to 
sight, how will it be with thee! When from the mouth of the Lord, 
upon whose hand thou hast leaned when thou couldst not see his face, 
thou shalt receive the welcome, ‘‘ Come, thou faithful servant, into the 
joy of thy Lord ;” when this joy of thy Lord shall illumine thy spirit, 
** how will it be with thee!’ The fruit has fallen because it was ripe. 
Blessed spirit, it was appointed to thee to ripen upon earth ; thou hast 
learned fully the value of human life, its labours and its sufferings— 
and hast not learned in vain; what thou hast laboured upon without, 
has been also laboured within. All thy toil in the world was at the 
same time a preparation of thy soul for the temple of God. When at 
evening after a hot day the waggon laden with fruit enters the barn, all 
the inhabitants rejoice.—Thus I imagine thee, serene, blessed spirit, 
entering the house of thy heavenly Father, and the inhabitants of hea- 
ven rejoice. Since there is so great joy in heaven, lamentation upon 
earth must be hushed. Could thy voice be heard from the place where 
thou now art, surely it would say nothing else than “ Weep not!’’ 
Therefore must we dry up our tears. 

Thou didst not belong to us when thou wast upon earth ; thou wast 
thy Lord’s. We should therefore be thankful that thou wast lent to 
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us so long, and hold fast what we have received through thee. Blessed 
spirit, thou must yet remain among us ; from the riches which belonged 
to thee, hast thou dispensed so liberally to us, that we yet have thee, 
after thou hast left us. Thou art among us almost in a visible form, 
that we may take counsel of thee, and thy mouth may teach us, even 
after death has closed it. Thou hast laboured and watched for us with 
such fidelity and earnestness, that the blessing of thy prayers is not 
yet exhausted, but will continue to descend upon us as long as we live, 
like the dew from God. Even in the contemplation of the everlasting 
light thou wilt not forget us, for eternal light is only the light of love, 
and thy thoughts will be prayers for us. 

Thy fight of faith is finished. We have learned from thee that man 
can hold himself by the Invisible, as if he saw Him ; and since we have 
learned it, we need no longer mourn as those who have no hope. What 
they have buried, that was not thyself, it was thy vesture; and with 
the vesture have they laid all thy toils endured in it, and thy tears ; 
and when thou shalt receive it again, renewed by the hand of the 
Almighty, it will no longer bear any traces of tears. He who said, 
‘* Where I am, there shall also my servant be,” has taken thee to him- 
self; and where he is, there is it good to be. Why should we mourn? 
Thou indeed art wanting to us ; but He who could give such a father, 
such a husband, such a friend, must himself be a greater father, a 
greater husband, a greater friend. 

When a man is taken from our midst, who in his whole life seeks 
only to please the Invisible One, how do our hearts at his grave cleave 
the more to each other, and the more toward the Invisible! Since we 
can no longer lie upon thy heart, we will lie the more upon the heart 
of our God. It is also a great blessing, that when those die who have 
been the Lord’s, their love influences us even after they have departed. 
May we meet again! exclaims the longing of the heart ; but we know 
we can come where thou now art, only by the same road over which 
thou hast travelled. Alas! we often think of a re-union as a necessary 
consequence of death, and yet many different roads open beyond the 
grave. Holy, glorified spirit, we may see thee again, we may find thee 
again, if we follow after thee in the road over which thou hast gone. 
From the last elevation over which we have to pass in life, oh! how 
small appear the conflicts which lie behind us! Yet blessed is he who 
can say he has not shunned them. When I stand by the corpse of a 
soldier of God, who has fought the good fight, I say to myself—now 
is all over, and yet it seemed to him when in life, so difficult and im- 
passable. With the corpse all is still. Truly the tranquil peace of the 
dying hour is of such value, that to secure it, we should not shun the 
conflicts of a long life.—Canadian Harbinger. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE OBJECTIONS TO INFANT 
BAPTISM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Reapinc is silent conversation, if the reader replies in his own mind 
to the subject which occupies his thoughts. I have lately been 
employing my time this way, on the subject of baptism; and as our 
friends sometimes hint, that we are Baptists in heart, and that we 
cannot believe infant baptism without believing infant regeneration, I’ 
will give you the quiet chat I had with this Baptist friend. And I 
beg to state, that the objections to infant baptism are given in his 
own words. I will give you the debate as it took place, in the ‘secret 
silence of the mind.” 

Baptist. “If the baptism of infants is a duty, how is it Paul does 
not remind parents of so great a duty ; if it is a duty?” 

Answer. If the baptism of adult believers is a duty, how is it Paul 
does not remind believers of this duty ; if it is a duty ? 

B. “ What does baptism seal? Does it assure any one of his interest 
in the blessings of salvation ?” 

A. What did circumcision seal? Did it assure any one of his 
interest in the blessings of salvation? yet it was “a seal of the righte- 
ousness which is by faith !”’ 

B. “Servants were circumcised as well as children.” 

A. True ; but the act was voluntary on their part: if they did not 
comply, they suffered loss of privilege by neglect. 

B. “It is evident the covenant of circumcision was national, and not 
the same with the covenant of grace.” 

A, If national, then it was not distinguishing ; because some were 
circumcised, who were children “of the bond-woman.”’ Besides, if it 
were not “the same with the covenant of grace,” how was it that 
spiritual blessings, and the righteousness of faith, were things sealed 
by it? 

B. “Where has God promised to be the Father of the children of 
New Testament believers, but upon their believing and yielding obe- 
dience ?”’ 

A, And where did he promise it under the Old Testament, but in 
the same way? yet he gave the children the seal. 

B. “The fact that many children, and sometimes even whole families 
of believing parents, remain in an ungodly state, sufficiently shows God 
has nowhere entered into such a covenant with his people.” 

A. Does it really? Then the fact, that many Baptists, and many 
like Simon Magus, who show that they are in the gall of bitterness, 
sufficiently proves that God has nowhere instituted the baptism of 
adult believers.—Quis credat ! 
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B. “Infant baptism goes on the principle of a representative religion ; 
performing that for the child which ought to be left to its own respon- 
sibility.” 

A, Circumcision did that for a child which, according to this reason- 
ing, “ought to be left to its own responsibility ;” but the reasoning on 
the subject of representative religion is fallacious. A parent is under 
moral obligation to choose the religion of his child, till that child is 
capable of giving proof that it can judge for itself; and hence baptism 
is no more a representative religion, than taking a child to the public 
worship of the sanctuary. 

B. “If baptism takes the place of circumcision, no doubt, the 
apostles would have said so.” 

A. If the Christian Sabbath was to take the place of the Jewish, 
the apostles would have said so. But have they ? 

B. “Itis most marvellous, if baptism is intended as the substitute for 
circumcision, that there is no hint to that effect in the New Testament.”’ 

A. It is most marvellous, if it does not take the place of circumcision, 
that Peter should quote the circumcision promise at the first baptism. 

B. “Christ’s commission is the law of Christian baptism ; and if 
infants were to be included, the Saviour would have said so.” 

A, If there were only this, there might be some force in the argu- 
ment ; but we have the law and apostolic practice, and we explain the 
former when it is obscure, by the latter : now the apostles appear to us to 
have believed that the expression in this commission included infants. 

B. “Those of Lydia’s household were not infants, but ‘ brethren,’ 
and of course fellow-believers of the Gospel.” 

A. Lydia’s household were not “brethren,” —the brethren men- 
tioned at the close of the chapter were Luke and Timothy, and no 
part of her household. Besides, what if the household had the heart 
opened ? no one is said to be converted but Lydia: yet the household 
are baptized. 

B. ‘‘ He and all his were baptized ;—it is also immediately added, 
that they all rejoiced.” 

A, True ; but is it said they all believed? is it said any one believed 
except the jailor? is it said, that any were baptized except himself and 
his family? and is it not distinctly said, that “all (all the turnkeys, 
servants, and others,) that were in his house, had the word spoken to 
them? They rejoiced,—they did not believe. The jailor only believed ; 
—the jailor and his children were baptized.” * 

B. ‘The word house is as properly used to signify a family where 
there are no children, as where there are.”’ 





* Vide “ Why have you become a Pedobaptist ?” By John Bull.—An admirable 
book. 
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A. Not quite so properly ; but does not the general use of the 
term apply to a family which a man has about him, and especially in 
this case? and is it likely he had a family of adults at home? and if 
so, the proof is wanting that they believed. 

B. “The promise to you and to your children, is evidently the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, according to the prophecy of Joel.” 

A, Not so evident; if it be, then the promise has failed; all 
believers did not then prophesy, nor have they since. Besides, it is 
definite,—the promise, is some particular promise, easily understood 
and admitted. 

B. ‘The passage in the Corinthians means, ‘ else were the offspring 
of such illegitimate.’ ” 

A. Is this really the meaning of the term unholy, in this place ? 
Will any man calmly say, that it means bastard; while the apostle 
admits the parents to be married ? 

B. “The apostle does not say, the delieving wife, but the wife.” 

A. What then, does he mean to say, that the wife, or the husband, 
whether believer or unbeliever, sanctifies each other? This is making 
the apostle speak vain words. The sacred writer affirms the benefit 
resulting to the family from either of the parents being a believer.* 

I have thus quietly thought of the sentiments of my Baptist friend ; 
and feel persuaded that the more infant baptism is calmly examined 
by the Scriptures, the more clearly it appears to be a Divine ordinance. 
Christian parents should not give up their belief in it, suddenly. 
Recollect, in denying the baptism of infants, something is lost, and 
nothing gained by the opposite sentiment ; we ought, therefore, before 
we refuse the seal to our infant offspring, to be perfectly satisfied we 
are right in doing so; and not think, because the baptism of a con- 
verted heathen or an adult is right, the baptism of the infant is 
necessarily wrong. 

I am, Sir, your well-wisher, 
A Famuny Baptist. 





FURTHER COMMUNICATIONS ON PUBLIC PRAYER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Dear Sir,—In common, I doubt not, with many of your readers, I 
rejoice that the important subject of public prayer has been taken up 
in your valuable magazine; taken up, too, by one who is evidently 
capable of using in its discussion the hand of a master. The article 
abounds in the fruit of profound thought—the solemn musings of a 





* Burnet on Baptism.—Penny Pulpit. 
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devout and elevated mind,—a mind that can pass, also, beyond its own 
enclosure, and comprehend the universal church. 

Whoever the writer may be, my spirit honours him. He will, there- 
fore, I trust, excuse me, if, in “brotherly kindness,” utterance is 
given to a word of caution in reference to one or two particulars to 
which he has adverted. 

At the commencement of the paper, he justly censures “the habit 
of sitting during prayer ;” adding the words “so general in our places 
of worship.” What was felt by yourself on reading these words, is 
evident from the note which with great propriety you have appended, 
in which you say that your “impressions do not accord with those of 
the writer, that the habit of sitting during prayer is general in our 
places of worship.” This is an important matter, for if it could be 
proved that there is among us generally a hadit of sitting during prayer, 
it would be an indication of mental irreverence or indifference that should 
awaken in us feelings of grief and shame, as well as excite a just alarm 
for the future. But is it really so? Let our brethren be excited to 
ascertain what is the fact, and to furnish an answer to this question. 
If it be so, without delay, and with all earnestness, we should set our- 
selves to the providing a remedy for a state of things so deplorable. 
But, if it be not so, it seems a pity that such remarks should be made, 
knowing how eagerly, by those who are unfriendly to our faith, or 
order, or both, they are caught up, exhibited, and trumpeted abroad, 
with—‘“‘ See what, by their own confession, these Congregational dis- 
senters are !” 

As the testimony of one, allow me to say, that in no congregation 
among us with which I have been acquainted, have I seen any thing 
approaching to a general habit of sitting during prayer. On the 
contrary, I have observed the whole congregation to rise with the 
minister when he has said “‘ Let us pray,”’ and to continue standing to 
the close of the prayer. The exceptions to ¢his general habit would 
be found, I should hope, to be very few, and to be almost entirely 
confined to the aged and the feeble. If, upon inquiry, there be found, 
in any congregation, pretty numerous exceptions unexcused by age or 
debility, let the cause be thoroughly searched out. It may be, that 
the minister has neglected to inculcate on the minds of his people, the 
duty, privilege, and blessedness of united worship, of common prayer 
and praise, of rendering, collectively, public honour to their Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier. For want of this, the prevailing notion 
in the minds of the majority may be, that the great object of their 
coming together is, to hear preaching ;—a notion which readily extends 
itself farther, even to that of their being met to hear a prayer, rather 
than to pray, and to hear singing rather than to give praise. 

It may be that the minister has occasioned the external irreverence 
complained of, by extending the general prayer to a length so wearisome 
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that many who began standing are found to have sat down before its 
close. If it be the habit of the minister to utter “long prayers,” no 
wonder that it should be the habit of the people to sit. A large pro- 
portion of our congregations are persons who toil much during the 
week, and for whose bodies as well as minds, the Sabbath was gra- 
ciously designed to be a rest. Such cannot reasonably be expected to 
continue standing a long time; and if they know, from experience, 
that their minister will be long, they are tempted to sit down even 
before they have come to that point where a painful sense of weariness 
presses as a dead weight upon the efforts of the soul. On the other 
hand, if the prayers of the minister, habitually, are comparatively brief, 
as well as devout, solemn, tender, pervaded also by life and unction— 
his people, knowing, beforehand, that they shall be able to continue 
standing to the end, are free from the temptation of sitting down 
before weariness would justify them in doing so; and free, too, from 
that oppressive apprehension of tediousness, that so greatly deadens 
the spirit, and indisposes it for worship. 

But, while I thus speak, let me beware of falling into prolixity 
myself. I will, therefore, touch only on one other point. 

Your able contributor, when speaking of the mental and moral 
adaptation to the efficient leading of public prayer, mentions—‘‘ a mind 
that has been exercised with strong temptations.” That this is power- 
fully adaptive, when duly controlled, I have no doubt ; though I have 
heard public prayers from devout men who have had much of this 
experience, which appeared to me to be proper only for the closet. 
But the respected writer adds—‘‘ He cannot be thoroughly qualified to 
lead on the army of the faithful, who has never stood in the breach, 
nor borne the heat of sore and fiery trials.”” Alas, then, for the quali- 
fications of a multitude of our ministers, who, though truly convinced 
of sin, and truly brought to Christ, have yet known nothing in their 
experience that would answer to the description of “ fiery trials.” But 
the author, I trust, would not abide by this statement, but would 
allow many among us, who have not been searched by these fires, to 
be yet good men and true, able also “to lead on the army of the 
faithful.” He would not “ make the heart of the righteous sad, whom 
God has not made sad.” 

There are other things to which I should have been glad to advert, 
but will forbear trespassing farther on your space. Only, I would say, 
the subject of the best, that is, the most scriptural, devout, edifying, 
and interesting mode of conducting our public worship, is one of 
almost unutterable importance. 

The article which enriched your last number has suggested some 
most valuable hints. But I apprehend we must go deeper into the 
principles of man’s nature before we shall fully develope the causes of 
failure in our present public modes of worship. Deeply has this sub- 
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ject occupied my thoughts for many years, the issue of which is, a 
conviction that we shall never lay hold on the public religious mind, 
until our services have undergone a change that shall better adapt 
them to the moral necessities and cravings of the human spirit. 


Newbury, Sept. 1843. Henry Marcu. 





THE PASTOR'S GRAVE. 
LINES ON THAT OF C—— N—— D——, HEREFORD. 


A GRAVE beneath my casement lies, 

Where oft at shadowy eve mine eyes 
In solemn musings dwell ; 

A graceful railing guards it round, 

Enclosing fast the sacred ground, 
Time’s ruin to repel. 


No costly stone adorns the tomb, 
To speak the history or the doom 
Of him that lies below ; 
Beside the green turf’s simple swell 
4 The fuchshia drops her crimson bell, 
And plants of cypress grow. 





Beside that open grave I stood 
When round there pressed a gathering crowd, 
To take the last farewell ; 
The sun shone bright, for spring was near, 
But many a sigh, and many a tear 
Upon the coffin fell. 


That crowd dispersed—they wept no more, 
Though oft to reach the sacred door 
They pass his narrow home : 
But many a silent heart shall bear 
An epitaph no time can wear, 
Though through the world they roam. 


And I, that linger near him still, 

His heavenly office to fulfil, 
Shall guard his peaceful bed: 

His name and story I shall tell 

To all who love to ponder well 
The virtues of the dead. 


Where art thou now, my friend of old, 
Who couldst the amazing lore unfold 
Of truth’s illumined scroll ? 
What region in the spangled sphere, 
Undimmed by pain, or grief, or fear, 
Received thy mighty soul ? 
N. 8. VOL. VII. 5 c¢ 
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How oft in soft autumnal hours, 

When evening spread her tranquil powers 
The silent earth around, 

Have we together scanned the lines, 

And strove to pass the dark confines 
That mortal knowledge bound! 


How oft I watched thy marble brow, 
Revolving mysteries that now 

Stand forth unveiled to view, 
And heard thy long, deep-meaning sigh, 
And marked thy grand uplifted eye, 

As faith by thinking grew ! ] 


Where art thou now, great man of God? 
Thy bones repose beneath the sod, 

But thou—thou art not there : 
Thine upright mournful soul hath gone 
To serve the Father and the Son, 

Where never falls a tear. 


That glorious company among, 
Thou joinest in the wondrous song, 
Which night and day they raise ; 
Thy wisdom, mourning, grief and joy, ai 
All purified from earth’s alloy, 
Are turned now to praise. 


And there, since last the golden light 

That guides the labourer by night 
Hath beamed on harvest-home, 

Called from her mother’s love to part, 

Gracey, sole daughter of thine heart, 
Thine only child, hath come. 





Thou wilt not dwell with us again, ‘ 
For aching fancy strives in vain 
Thine image to descry ; 
Though oft amidst the midnight gloom 
That falls upon the lonely tomb, 
Thy shade deceives her eye. 


But oh! that we who yet remain, 
Thy memory may still retain, 

Thy courage, truth, and love; 
That when our dark, frail life is o’er, 
We too may rise to sin no more, 

And dwell with thee above. 


“ Render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” 


To earthly rulers all their dues be paid, 

But rights of conscience let them not invade ; 

In matters which relate to heavenly things, 

Sole rightful Sovereign is the King of kings. 
OBSERVER. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Existence of Evil Spirits Proved, and their Agency, particularly in 
relation to the Human Race, Explained and Illustrated. By Walter 
Scott, President and Theological Tutor of Airedale College, Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 8vo. pp. xvi. 526. London: Jackson and Walford. 


A se.isr in the existence and agency of evil spirits has obtained exten- 
sive and firm hold of the human mind. Indeed, except where the mind 
has been perverted by a spurious philosophy, this belief is universal. 
Thus, the more extensive is the intercourse of our missionaries with 
the heathen nations and tribes, the more numerous and convincing are 
the proofs which they meet, that “in all things they are very much 
given to the fear of demons.’ The South Sea islands, for example, 
furnish abundance of illustrations. Ellis, and Tyerman and Bennet 
have given instances as to the Society Islands; and the missionaries 
labouring there have given others as to the more-recently evangelised 
Samoan group, as well as other islands farther to the westward. In 
Samoa, we are informed, there was a class of men who pretended to 
intercourse with the gods, and applied to them for information on 
politics, diseases, and other matters, and made no small gain of their 
craft. There were also among them persons who professed to be only 
occasionally inspired or instructed, so as to inform a chief that he was 
about to die, and the like. There was, moreover, a belief, which to 
some extent still exists, and even among the converts to Christianity, 
that certain diseases were the effect of demoniacal possession ; also 
that the presence, and medicine, and prayers of the missionaries can 
expel these demons. A chief is perhaps nervous, or a patient slightly 
delirious, or a man becomes deranged: it is at once said that the devil 
(Aitu was the old name) has jumped into him, or entered him; the 
missionary is sent for in haste ; he tells them that it is such or such a 
disease, and administers medicine, and prays with his patient; the 
latter is often relieved as if by magic (the effect, no doubt, of his strong 
confidence in the missionary’s skill) and the by-standers say the devil 
has fled. Some even assert that the very approach of the missionary 
is sufficient to effect the expulsion. But they admit, that now the 
demons have lost much of their power; they say, that when the word 
of Jehovah came, their gods fled into the bush. Central Africa also 
furnishes illustrations. We are informed by Moffat, that even among 
tribes where there is no idea of a god, and, consequently, no idolatry, 
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there is a belief in a being such as we should call the devil, and in the 
practice of witchcraft. 

The subject of satanic influence has, indeed, been carried by Baxter 
and others to an extravagant length. But there are certain occurrences 
which we have always felt difficulty in accounting for, otherwise than 
as the result of this influence. Here is, for example, a man of extra- 
ordinary piety, the business of whose life is to keep his heart right 
with God; but who, without the least occasion for it in his cireum- 
stances, and in defiance of his most strenuous opposition, and at a 
season when his whole soul should be inflamed with devotion, is the 
subject of the most impious and horrible conceptions! Here is another, 
of high-toned piety and rigorous morals ; his morals do not date their 
origin from the period of his conversion, but run parallel with his 
practical life. Before his conversion even, he was a model for upright- 
ness in his dealings, and chasteness in his conduct and expressions ; 
he appeared to want but one thing to render him all that we could 
desire, and that was supplied by his conversion to God; but the hand 
of God is laid upon him, and he is deprived of reason ; when the whole 
tenor of his conversation is blasphemy and impurity ! 

The agency of evil spirits, as well as that of holy angels, is taught 
both in the Old Testament and in the New; but while in this, very 
little additional information is given on the latter, very much is given 
on the former. How is this fact to be accounted for? Is it that, in 
compassion to our fears, the full exposure of our danger from hell had 
been reserved, till the antidote to those fears could be furnished in a 
revelation of the counteracting agency of the Holy Spirit? Or is it, 
that greater aggressions having been made on the powers of darkness 
by our Lord and his apostles, these powers became more formidable, 
and required a more vigorous, and systematic, and persevering 
resistance ? 

The subject of evil spirits has, we think, received less attention, both 
from the pulpit and the press, than either its own importance, or the 
taste of the church demands. As a confederacy against our purity, 
and thereby our happiness, so extensive that we can nowhere avoid it, 
80 spiritual as to possess direct access to the mind, so subtile as to be 
able, not only to adjust its own forces with perfect exactness, but even 
to turn our auxiliaries against us, so powerful as to be irresistible to 
mere human force, and withal so malignant as to be determined on our 
destruction ; we cannot be too well acquainted with these spirits, nor, 
by admonition, and suggestion, and exhortation, be too strongly forti- 
fied against them. And discussions of this subject are generally 
acceptable, whether they treat these spirits philosophically as subsist- 
ences in the universe, theologically as subjects of the moral govern- 
ment of God, or experimentally as antagonists of our happiness. But 
what is there in our pulpit exercises and our literature to meet all this? 
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We rejoice, therefore, at the appearance of the volume, the title of 
which stands at the head of this article. The subject of this volume 
is ‘The Existence and Agency of Evil Spirits ;’’ and the author has 
not only brought to his subject a vigorous, and well-disciplined, and 
suitably furnished mind, but has gone into it with a patience and zeal 
becoming its importance ; and has performed his task in a manner 
that will be satisfactory to every intelligent and spiritually-minded 
Christian. 

The book contains seven lectures. In the first lecture, after proving 
from reason and analogy that the common doctrine respecting evil 
spirits or fallen angels is both possible and probable, the author pro- 
ceeds to the direct proof from Scripture. Here, he critically examines 
the several passages in which the doctrine is supposed to be taught, 
and shows that the generally-received interpretation of these passages 
is the only common sense one. In his process of examining these 
passages, he exposes the perversions of them by certain semi-infidels of 
the Socinian school; and thus, by demolishing the fallacies on which 
their system is founded, exhibits that system, and with their system, 
themselves, in their characteristic pitiableness. Our limits forbid us to 
quote largely, or we would here cite an example or two of the manner 
in which our author, by sound scholarship and skilful argument, 
crushes his antagonists. The following quotation is a specimen of the 
felicity with which, together with the weapons just named, he wields 
those of ridicule and retort. The Mosaic account of the fall had been 
represented as “a ‘mere allegory,’ or moral fable, such as is often 
met with in other parts of the Old and New Testament, in which certain 
religious duties and doctrines, with the genuine nature and effects of 
them, are represented as it were, to our senses, by a fiction of persons 
and facts, which had no real existence.” And it had been asserted 
that the design of this allegory was ‘‘ to show that there was no foun- 
dation whatever for the doctrine of an evil principle, which was main- 
tained by the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and other heathen nations ;” that 
‘« whether this apologue were intended to designate the placidity of a 
pastoral, or the activity of an agricultural life, as the history of Cain 
and Abel appears to be symbolical of the transition from vegetable to 
animal sacrifices, or whether its design was to show that, under the 
Mosaic dispensation, no evil principle, no malignant being existed, 
either as the opponent of God, or the enemy of mankind, the reason 
for employing the serpent for one of the actors in the fable is evident, 
to render more conspicuous the folly and absurdity of serpent worship, 
which had become very prevalent among the heathen nations ;” to 
which our author replies— 


“This is certainly strange reasoning, if reasoning it can be called. There are in 
my apprehension, few things, with the exception of direct, plain assertions, more 
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calculated to prove that the existence of evil spirits is clearly taught in the Scriptures, 
than to find those who deny it obliged to have recourse to such desperate methods to 
maintain their sentiments. Not only the history of the fall, but also that of Cain 
and Abel, because it is not to their taste, must be considered a moral fable, or allegory, 
and symbolical, forsooth, of the transition from vegetable to animal sacrifices : so Cain 
is symbolical of vegetable sacrifices, and Abel of animal ones! If we were disposed 
to pun or trifle on such a subject, we might say, that, according to this view of the 
subject, Abel ought to have killed Cain, and not Cain Abel; for certainly it is more 
likely that animals should kill vegetables, than that vegetables should kill animals ; 
and that those who are in the habit of offering animals should murder those who 
offer vegetables, than the contrary. Surely, if plain simple narrative have any certain 
characteristics, if there be any possible way of distinguishing it from allegory, either 
by the occasion on which it was penned, or by the scope, or by the terms employed, 
or by the connexion, or by allusions to it in other parts of the volume in which it is 
found, we are fully warranted to conclude, with the greatest firmness, that the 
account of Cain and Abel is a history giving a plain unvarnished account of a most 
melancholy event, intimately connected with one which, on some accounts, was still 
more melancholy. Most assuredly it requires no small degree of ingenuity (of a cer- 
tain kind,) to find in it anything that indicates the transition from vegetable to animal 
sacrifices. The intention of the writer, and of the Divine Spirit by which he was 
inspired, evidently was, to give an account of the origin of our species, of the way in 
which it was brought into its present circumstances, and of an event which occurred 
after man, by transgressing the commands of his Maker, had depraved his own nature, 
and thus brought sin and death into the world; and in this light it is constantly viewed 
by the subsequent writers of the Bible: the whole system of their religion is built upon 
the narration ; it is always referred to as a real history, and not as a fiction. It 
has been asked rather sarcastically, and with an air of triumph, ‘ Will you take the 
account (of the fall) literally? Then only be consistent with the literal interpretation ; 
say that there grew a tree whose fruit was capable of imparting a knowledge of good 
and evil; say that God walked in the garden to seek for Adam, and that Adam called 
to inform the Deity of his hiding-place ; say that it was a serpent that held the con- 
versation with Eve, and tempted her; and say that this animal was cursed by God 
above every beast of the field, compelled to craw! upon the ground, and eat the dust. 
How easy is it to retort here, and say, Will you take the account figuratively? Then 
only be consistent with the figurative interpretation ; say that we have a figurative 
Adam and Eve, a figurative garden, and tree of knowledge of good and evil, a figurative 
prohibition, a figurative serpent, and a figurative transgression, and a figurative 
punishment ; and why not a figurative Deity? And why not interpret the first and 
second chapters in the same way, and then we have a fiyurative creation, a figur- 
ative heaven and earth, and vegetables and animals; and, in short, we have nothing 
but figures and apologues in the Bible, nay, or in the universe. This is most effec- 
tually carrying out the theory of Berkeley, as improved by Hume, only reducing both 
the material and spiritual world to figures and moral fables, instead of ideas and 
impressions. If this is not handling the word of God deceitfully, (I do not say it is 
done intentionally) and evincing a determination to make any part of it, any statement 
that it can possibly contain, bend to a favourite hypothesis, I do not know what can 
be so. According to this principle of interpretation, we might prove, in one sense, 
anything from the Scriptures, and in another, we could prove nothing, for it would 
be impossible to say whether their language was literal or figurative, or whether they 
meant what they appeared to say, or what their words would naturally suggest, or 
something entirely different. But who does not know that it is almost impossible to 
write the shortest and most simple narration, or even to utter a few sentences in 
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common conversation, without employing some words and phrases which are more or 
less figurative? Will this warrant us to take the whole as a moral fable or apologue ? 
A little care and impartiality and common sense, will enable us to determine at once 
how far it is figurative and how far it is to be taken literally; and so is it with 
regard to the account which we are considering. But we have no objection to 
understand the history of the fall literally as far as language in general can be so taken. 
We maintain that there was a literal tree, and that the eating of the fruit in disobe- 
dience to the command of God, did cause the experimental knowledge of good and 
evil ; of the good which had been lost, and of the evil which had been incurred. What 
a dreadful, distressing knowledge of this kind, of which he was entirely destitute 
before, had Adam after he had eaten the forbidden fruit! What is there absurd in 
believing that the Divine Being assumed a visible form, the appearance of a man, on 
this occasion, as we know he did afterwards, when he appeared to Abraham and others, 
and that this form was seen walking in the garden, and that it called to Adam, and 
that he answered from his hiding place ?”—pp. 87—91. 

The second lecture is on the character, state, and powers of evil 
spirits; which are estimated partly by a reference to those of the elect 
angels, from whom by transgression they fell—partly by the statements 
of Scripture, concerning themselves—and partly by the deductions of 
reason. Its arguments are forcible and well sustained, and its answers 
to objections complete. It is distinguished alike by sound philosophy 
and scriptural truth, by metaphysical refinement and practical appeal. 
We were much struck with the manner in which are wrought out the 
original identity of evil spirits with the elect angels, the existence in 
the universe of a gradation, of which man is the lowest step, of intellec- 
tual beings, the power of spirit to act on matter, and the negative of 
the question, Does sin enfeeble the intellectual powers of the subject of 
it? also, with the reply to Dr. Wardlaw, which we think conclusive. 

The remaining lectures are on the agency of evil spirits—The third 
and fourth are on witchcraft, divination, the Sybiline oracles, and heathen 
oracles. In witchcraft, as the term was understood in the middle and 
subsequent ages, our author declares his unqualified disbelief, and that 
for the following reasons—/irst, the Bible gives no countenance to the 
belief of it—secondly, the stories with which the records of the practice 
of it abound, are of a character to demand no credit—thirdly, many of 
the most plausible stories of witchcraft have been disproved—/fourthly, 
witchcraft has been discredited and has disappeared in proportion as 
knowledge, philosophy, and religion have extended their influence. 

Under the first head, he critically examines the several terms which 
in the ages just referred to were thought to signify the thing called 
and punished as witchcraft. These he maintains signify in general 
jugglery, employed indeed in connexion with idolatry ; and hence the 
heavy infliction which under the Jewish theocracy was visited upon it. 
On this principle he shows that all the instances of witchcraft and 
divination mentioned in the Scriptures may be accounted for. In this 
part of the book there is a passage on the witch of Endor, in which the 
author combats the hypothesis maintained by Dr. Henderson and others, 
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which we should like to quote entire, but we can merely give a bare 
recital of the arguments by which he meets it. The hypothesis is, that 
** whatever the woman might be, however unable she was to accomplish 
what she undertook, God was pleased to interpose on this occasion, and 
either to raise Samuel from the dead, or to send his spirit ‘rom heaven 
in order to assume the form which he wore when on earth, to reprove 
and reproach Saul, and to foretel his death, and that of his sons, 
together with the defeat of the Israelitish army.” The author acknow- 
ledges that the rejection of this hypothesis is attended with difficulties, 
but the adoption of it is in his apprehension attended with still greater 
difficulties, and therefore he is obliged to reject it. He finds it difficult 
to believe that the Divine Being, after having refused to answer Saul in 
a lawful and prescribed way, should, when he had recourse to unlawful 
acts, have wrought a miracle to gratify his curiosity. The hypothesis 
supposes Samuel to have been resuscitated, when his body would 
perhaps have to be brought alive under-ground from Ramah to Endor, 
and there caused to ascend, according to the representations of the 
witch, out of the earth, or his spirit to have been sent from heaven, and 
yet he appears to rise out of the ground; which would confirm the 
sorceress and all who were present in their belief in the efficacy of her 
enchantments and spells, or beget a faith in them if it did not exist 
before. Could he believe that Samuel was really raised from the dead, 
or brought from heaven, on the occasion in question, he would find it 
difficult to avoid a belief in the efficacy of necromancy. That this 
woman saw anything which surprised or terrified her, as is maintained 
by the advocates of the hypothesis, is not sustained by the narrative. 
The sacred writer does indeed repeatedly use the word Samuel, and 
represent him as present and as speaking ; but then the inspired pen- 
men sometimes use popular and not philosophical language, or write 
things as they were believed to be, and not according to their reality. 

It is an important illustration of the truth of the fourth remark, that 
from the time that the Royal Society was formed in England, in 1692, 
and the French Academy of Sciences about twenty years after, and 
the secrets of nature were explored and revealed, and its laws to a great 
extent ascertained by experimental philosophers, prosecutions for witch- 
craft were discouraged, and those who were brought to trial were 
acquitted, and sometimes their accusers punished. 

As incidentally connected with this subject, the author adverts to the 
Sybiline oracles. These are reckoned by those who believe in them 
among the oracles of the heathen, and are considered by them, as 
affording an unanswerable proof of the truth of the Christian religion ; 
while others regard them as one means by which evil spirits have 
perverted the truth and opposed the cause of God. The collection of 
them which is now extant he pronounces to be political forgeries, made 
by some Christians in the second century, ‘‘who wished thus to subserve 
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the cause of truth, though by acting contrary to its spirit, and the maxim 
of the apostle not to do evil that good might come. 

On heathen oracles the author thus expresses himself :— 

“‘ Were their temples the resort of evil spirits, or merely of priests and priestesses, 
and their assistants? Did the answers that were returned to those who came to 
inquire of them, emanate, at least partly, and at times, from the knowledge and power 
of the former, or from the craft and management of the latter? I must own that 
after giving to this difficult and yet interesting subject, all the attention of which I 
am capable, and reading pretty extensively on it, I must adopt the opinion of those 
who think that the great probability is, that they were entirely the result of human 
depravity and fraud, and that evil spirits had no more share in them, than they have 
generally in tempting men to sin.” —p. 297. 

And after admitting, from the horrid crimes, the human sacrifices, 
the gross nameless impurities to which they were rendered subservient, 
nay, which, in some cases, they seem to have originated, the plausible- 
ness of the argument that there must have been something superhuman 
in these oracles,—he proceeds to state very valid reasons for his belief 
that they were managed, or their answers given, not by the direct influ- 
ence of Satan, but solely by the craft of men. 

The fifth lecture is on demoniacs or possessions. Our author defines 
a possession—“ the evil spirits brought those to whom the term [pos- 
session] could be applied so far under their influence, as to be able to 
vex and torment them both in their bodies and in their souls, in various 
ways and degrees, and to cause them to think, and speak, and act, as 
they otherwise would not have done.” And he apprises his reader in 
the onset, that he takes a different position on the subject of possessions 
from that which he did on those of witchcraft and oracles ; his reasons 
for which he thus states :— 

“‘T must candidly own, that were there not much more abundant evidence in the 
Scriptures, and that too of a different kind, for possessions than for witchcraft and 
oracles ; had the inspired records said as little respecting the former as the latter; 
had not the Saviour and those whom he commissioned to establish his Gospel, met 
with demoniacs every where, and with oracles and witches no where, I should have 
adopted Farmer’s hypothesis. But when I appeal to the law and to the testimony, 
and take into the account the absurd conclusions to which Farmer, notwithstanding 
all his ingenuity, is driven, and the charges which he is obliged to insinuate, or which 
at least are involved in his statements, against Jesus Christ and his disciples, I must 
reject his theory and embrace that of real possessions. Whatever be the difficulties 
with which it is attended, they are, in my apprehension, fewer in number, and less 
in degree, than those of the opposite hypothesis.” —p. 342. 

After combating, and we think, most successfully, the system of 
Farmer, he proceeds “to make a few remarks, first, on those passages 
which evidently imply that the demons which were ejected by our 
Lord and his disciples were evil spirits, or fallen angels; and then 
consider some of the most remarkable accounts of possessions or demo- 
niacs”—under both which heads he shows that it is only by the 
assumption of possessions that the Scriptures are consistent. And 
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while he maintains, for sufficient reasons, that possessions were more 
numerous in the days of our Lord than they were before or have been 
since, he will not undertake to say that there are no such things now, 
though he has no faith in the reputed possessions which he has witnessed 
or of which he has read. 

The sixth lecture is on the temptation of our Lord in the wilderness, 
which he regards as literal. And the seventh is on the temptations of 
Satan in their common or ordinary form. Much as there is that is 
mysterious on this subject, there are several things which on the 
assumption of the correctness of the principles advocated in the pre- 
ceding lectures, he maintains are both obvious and important: as, 
first, that Satan does tempt ; secondly, that Satan cannot compel the 
adoption of error, or the commission of sin,—he can only entice and 
deceive; thirdly, that as Satan is not possessed of omniscience or 
ubiquity, he carries on the work of temptation, to a great degree, 
through the instrumentality of those fallen spirits who are called his 
angels ; fourthly, that Satan endeavours as ntuch as possible to conceal 
his operations, and to carry on the work of temptation in such a way 
that he may not be perceived or suspected ; and, fifthly, that he will 
always avail himself of the advantages that are afforded him by the 
dispositions, the character, and the circumstances of those whom he 
tempts. Our author then concludes his course by suggesting various 
means whereby Satan and his agents may be vanquished. 

Having thus accompanied Mr. Scott to the end of his course, we 
must take our leave of him ; before we part, however, we tender him 
our best thanks for the pleasure we have enjoyed in his society. This 
volume is a valuable addition to our biblical literature ; and we con- 
gratulate the committee of the Congregational Library in having been 
instrumental in the publication of it. Highly erudite, it is yet popular ; 
critical, it is yet didactic ; and argumentative, it is yet simple. Possess- 
ing a regard for Scripture amounting to reverence, the author never 
explains away passages; nor is he at any time ultra-literal in his 
expositions of them. He never steps aside to avoid a difficulty ; and he 
is as ready to anticipate and meet an objection to his own statements, 
as an opponent can be to urge it. He is at no time declamatory, much 
less dogmatical. As the hypotheses of his adversaries are battered 
down, so his own are built up, solely by sound argument; and while 
his opinions might be received as oracular, they are delivered with 
modesty. The book will bear to be ranked with any of its precursors 
in the Congregational Lecture, and we hope it will receive as extensive 
a circulation as any. We should like to see it in the library of every 
minister and every theological student of whatever denomination ; also 
of every intelligent layman, for it is not more a book of the priesthood 
than it is of the people. And it is especially adapted for wide and 
general circulation, in that it is quite unsectarian in its character. It 
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is a series of the Congregational Lecture; but we have not detected 
congregationalism or any other ism in it. The object of it is simply 
the elucidation of the truth on an important scriptural topic, and this 
object it laboriously pursues, and we think, completely attains. 


Letters on Puritanism and Nonconformity. By Sir John Bickerton 
Williams, Knt., LL.D., F.S.A. 12mo. pp. xxviii. 174. London: 
Jackson and Walford. 1843. 


Tuis is in our judgment a very seasonable little volume ; the result of 
high principles and much research. At atime when clouds of lam- 
poons are falling over the dissenting churches, from the high places in 
the establishment, and when ecclesiastical history is the order of the 
day, it cannot but be an useful undertaking to recal and direct atten- 
tion to those illustrious and holy men in former ages, who endured the 
same reproach which we are called to bear, in order that we may take 
courage in carrying out principles so essential to the constitution of 
the churches of Christ. It can scarcely be denied that a culpable 
degree of ignorance exists amongst our congregations on the history 
of Nonconformity, and especially amongst the young. Slanders fre- 
quently repeated come to be believed ; and the perpetual cry of con- 
formist divines, as to the comparative insignificance of the men who have 
from one generation to another advocated the Congregational principles 
of doctrine and government, has been too successful in blinding the 
present professors of them, to the memory of that bright cloud of 
witnesses who taught and suffered for the truths which they have trans- 
mitted to ourselves. In these letters, the reader will find this veil 
removed ; and if he have not been in the habit of taking counsel with 
these excellent and accomplished men, he will, perhaps, be surprised 
to find that Nonconformity brings him into such good company,— 
company compared with which the external splendour of the hierarchy, 
to say the least, is a thing of naught. 

We do not recollect to have met with any pages which would serve 
equally well as an introduction to the knowledge of Nonconformity in 
the present day, especially as the work, though small in size, is replete 
with references to nearly every publication of note on the subject of 
dissent, which has issued from the press of late years. The respected 
author appears to enjoy an extended acquaintance with the literature 
of the modern no less than of the ancient Nonconformists, and his 
encomiums upon their writings are most liberal and minute. We 
trust that these letters, dedicated to Dr. Vaughan, will be the means 
of diffusing much valuable information, both amongst churchmen and 
dissenters. 

It is difficult to make selections from such a work as this is, but the 
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following passage will afford a fair specimen of the work, while it 
expresses the opinion of the writer upon a question of great interest, 
—Christian union. Speaking of the church of Christ abandoning 
“those political props which were reared by Constantine, and upon 
which a leading section of it has so rested,’ Sir John remarks :— 


“ Nor does such a consummation appear to many less necessary, for the universal 
diffusion of saving knowledge ; and that love and union also, which is made in Scrip- 
ture, one of the chief evidences and attractions of Christianity. As matters stand, a 
certain kind of zeal, it is Hooker’s beautiful phraseology, hath ‘ drowned charity,’ 
whereas that to which Christians should aspire, is ‘ unfeigned love of the brethren ;’ 
no matter where found, or in what communion. And this squares with the Bible. 
You do not see inculcated there, unity in a liturgy, or architecture, or crosses, or 
candles, or ritual observances, or ceremonies. Nothing like it. ‘ Unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God,’ was enforced by the first preachers of the 
Gospel, and it was once realised. The people ‘ continued stedfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship.’ 

“ The Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, one of her majesty’s chaplains in ordinary, 
has made an effort to promote such unity that is worthy of imitation. His tract on 
the subject, and his preface to a reprint of one of John Howe’s best pieces, are com- 
positions which might have proceeded, such is their excellent spirit, from Archbishop 
Leighton. But how such charity suits the established church, which has fixed ‘a 
great gulf’ between itself and all other communions, it is not for me to say. This, 
however, I can and do say, that in the principles of Nonconformity, there is not only 
nothing to hinder union, but every thing to promote it, with al/ who hold the Head; 
as well by the interchange of pulpit services, as by every other office that can be 
regarded as expressive of Christian confidence and love. This has been recently 
demonstrated in the noble plan for union chalked out, with such glowing zeal, by Mr. 
James, of Birmingham ; and adopted cordially, in its principle, by the meeting of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, at Liverpool. It has been lately 
exemplified, and to an encouraging extent, in an overflowing assembly of Christians 
and ministers of different denominations, at Craven Chapel, London. 

“It is delightful to dwell on Congregationalism in this aspect ; and I am happy to 
refer you to two publications of modern date, peculiarly rich in the illustration of it. 
I allude to Professor Hoppus’s before-mentioned prize essay, and Dr. Harris on ‘ Union, 
or the Divided Church made One.’ How the admired Jeremiah Burroughs, a Puritan 
and an Independent, would have rejoiced in such a developement of his chosen motto ! 
It was placed upon his study door, and is preserved in the second funeral sermon by 
the Rev. S. Bury, for the before-named Rev. John Fairfax. ‘An union of affections 
is very consistent with a variety of opinions.’ 

“ But—and mark the contrast ; the passage is from the Rev. Dr. Pye Smith’s reply 
to Professor Lee’s letter—‘ The church of England sets up claims of superiority and 
domination, to which, not from pride or factious humour, but solely from our subjec- 
tion to the authority of Christ, we cannot submit. You can hardly help allowing, 
that at least we have a pretty strong appearance of reason for our difficulties and 
hesitations. But your church has no feeling for difficulties, no sympathy for tender 
consciences. You are anxious for love and union. I honour your motive, and thank 
you for its utterance. But your church has few charities out of her own pale. To 
enjoy her union and communion, we must bring our assent and consent to all and 
every thing in her terms. Other bodies of Christians respect conscientious difficulties 
in their brethren, and would be ashamed of requiring conformity to their modes and 
forms, while the great essentials of faith and holiness are preserved. Not so the 
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church of England. She enjoins things not authorised by the New Testament, and 
confessedly indifferent ; and she will not relax a hair’s breadth, just to show her 
power. She rejects, as null and void, the ministerial ordination of all the other 
churches of the Reformation ; but, upon the childish ground of episcopal transmission 
and uninterrupted succession, she acknowledges the orders of the papal church. I 
speak, not of persons, but of the system. You, and many, very many in your com- 
munion, I love and revere; but your ecclesiastical system is an almost perpetual 
exhibition of straining at gnats and swallowing camels. 

“« We long to hold the communion of saints, and of sister churches, in the most 
large and liberal manner ; but she refuses ; not an iota will she abate of her unscrip- 
tural pretensions. She absolutely claims authority in matters of faith, the exclusive 
prerogative of God; and if we ask where this authority is seated, it turns out to be 
with the king, lords, and commons! We have read, thought, and inquired, have 
searched the Scriptures long and carefully, and are not strangers to the records 
of ecclesiastical antiquity ; and hence, we are unable to acquiesce in her demands. 
But she is inflexible. Our known harmony, upon the grand essentials of faith and 
holiness, shall stand for nothing. She will not admit the communion of saints, 
except in her own arbitrary and man-devised way. Who, then, is guilty of schism ? 
The party which insists upon terms of communion for which the word of Christ 
gives no sanction; or that which declines submission to the proud, presumptuous, 
selfish demand,—a demand which we cannot but consider as an act of rebellion against 
Christ ?? ”"—pp. 134—138. 





1. The Death of Christ for the Redemption of his People; or the 
Atonement regulated by the Divine Purpose. By Andrew Marshall, 
D.D., LL.D., Minister, Kirkintilloch. 12mo. pp. 227. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1842. 

2. Discourses on the Nature and Extent of the Atonement of Christ. 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 12mo. pp. 285. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose. 1843. 

3. Strictures on Certain Portions of Dr. Marshall's late Work on the 
Atonement. By an English Congregational Minister. 8vo. pp. 42. 
London: John Gladding. 1843. 

4. A Tract for the Times. On the Atonement of Christ, considered in 
Relation to its Extent, §c. By John Petherick, Minister of High- 
street Chapel, Exeter. 8vo. pp. 31. London: Jackson and Walford. 
1843. 


Onx of the most melancholy reflections to a pious mind in recalling the 
history of Christianity is, that its blessed doctrines have been the inno- 
cent occasion of much unholy passion and unnatural strife. However 
easy the solution of it, however obvious the good which has come out 
of it, however plain that Christ foresaw, and that he predicted it, it is 
impossible to think without emotions of distress that the peaceful 
truths of Christ have been a sword, and that the message of Divine 
mercy has, in innumerable instances, been a means of human wrath 
and sin. The reflection is still more bitter when this perversion of the 
truth is found among the good; when those who give clear evidence 
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that they are sanctified thereby, not only contend earnestly, but with 
evil tempers and schismatic issues, for their several interpretations. 
And it is most of all painful when the points discussed are not the 
essence, but the form of doctrines; not different faiths, but different 
phases of the same faith; not whether certain things are or not, 
but how, and in what way they are ; their reality and their importance 
being equally and heartily admitted. These remarks have been sug- 
gested naturally by the theological discussions now going on in Scot- 
land respecting the atonement. Who can fail to mourn that the 
doctrine of reconciliation should itself become the cause of enmity, 
and the truth respecting restoration to God, separate Christian brethren ? 
If the rebel dwellers in an earthly province were mercifully blessed with 
the announcement of forgiveness, its means appointed, its fulness and 
freeness assured, and if these partakers of a like guilt, and inheritors 
of a like grace, instead of kindly and solemnly entertaining different 
thoughts on some points that might be not very explicitly declared, all 
too humble and too grateful, too deeply sympathising in each other’s 
grief and joy, to allow of strife, should contend for them with anger 
and uncharitableness ; should have no intercourse with one another ; 
should even make the difference a reason and a ground for trying to 
prevent the announcement, by those esteemed erroneous, of the bless- 
ings all agree to have been granted, and to be unspeakably important ; 
would not all this be most unseemly and most sinful? And is the 
case a better one because the reconciliation is from God, and the means 
of it the death of his only and beloved Son? We bring no charges 
against individuals, but we do say that our supposition is but too real 
a fact, and that but few are quite incapable of deriving some advan- 
tage from its application. 

The works which we have placed at the head of this article all bear 
upon the same subject, and have all been occasioned by the same con- 
troversy. We therefore now group them together, although two of 
them have already been noticed in these pages.* Our readers need not 
to be informed by us, that for some time past, a great theological 
agitation has been going on in the United Secession Church, a body 
which adheres to the Westminster Confession of Faith. Many have 
begun to question and to deny its accordance with Scripture upon many 
points, among others the extent of the atonement. Various measures 
have been tried to stop the plague of heresy, but it seems without effect. 

“ If report may be credited, or if a judgment may be formed from some unpleasant 
circumstances which have occurred in more than one presbytery of the body, there 
is reason to suspect that matters are not much altered for the better, that small pro- 


gress has been made in the way of restoring congeniality of sentiment, nay, that the 
breach, so far from being healed, is daily growing wider, and that of those who fill 





* See page 345. 
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the secession pulpits, particularly of the junior brethren, a considerable number, a 
rapidly increasing proportion, have a strong leaning towards that scheme of doctrine, 
if scheme it may be called, which among us, so far as I know, has not yet obtained 
a name, but which in America is designated the New School.” —Death of Christ, &c., 
Preface. 

Dr. Marshall, being apprehensive of the consequences, and per- 
ceiving the fruitlessness of means already used, determined to come 
forth with the weapons of reason to endeavour to restore to subjection 
the rebellious heresies, and prevent their multiplication ; and this was 
the origin of his book, which we cannot honestly describe as likely to 
do the good intended by it. The “ Strictures,” or certain portions of 
it, are, in our opinion, a most masterly production. They could not 
be more comprehensive or conclusive. The whole argument is com- 
pressed within a very short space. We should not care to let the 
pamphlet stand as a full representation of our views and reasonings, 80 
far as Dr. Marshall’s work is concerned. It does credit to the able 
and respected man to whom it is commonly ascribed. Dr. Payne has 
no reason to be ashamed of it. Of Dr. Wardlaw’s book it is enough 
to say, that it sustains his reputation for clear thought, correct and 
elegant composition, and Christian temper. It would be too much to 
expect from one who has already published so much upon the subject, 
anything new; but the mode is often fresh, where the matter is old, 
aud the whole is a lucid and vigorous discussion, and faithful applica- 
tion of the topics dwelt upon. 

It is impossible for us to come to the Bible with the fresh and open 
minds which men investigating it for the first time may bring toit. But 
we may apply the general principles of interpretation which such a book 
requires. One of the worst effects of controversy is, that it often leads 
to the abandonment of these,—the pressure of opposing arguments 
making any aid that can be found, a matter of importance. In nothing 
is this more clearly seen than in the verbal character of theological 
discussions. The manner in which the Scriptures of truth are quoted 
and explained, is such as frequently to excite the most melancholy 
feelings in those who have a just appreciation of their character. 
Instead of supposing that the writers wrote with a liberal largeness of 
expression, and that it is necessary, not so much to weigh the exact 
meaning of particular words, but to look at the scope and spirit of the 
whole ; not to regard alone the thing said, but also the object contem- 
plated, the argument in hand; men often treat them as if they wrote 
with metaphysical precision and polemic view, and hence handle them 
in such a way as would doubtless excite their smile, if they could know 
how each word and metaphor and allusion was analysed, how etymo- 
logies of which they knew nothing were diligently traced, and figures 
carefully examined, which had become quite literal. It is not in this 
way that controversies can be settled. We must treat the sacred 
writers as men, inspired doubtless, but still men, earnest, honest, zealous, 
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whose very spiritual consistency is indicated by verbal contradictions, 
and who wrote and spoke from the influence of great principles, not 
with care for minute exactness. 

Two great truths strike the mind in relation to the atonement, when 
reading the New Testament. One is the unrestrained freedom with 
which the apostles felt and spoke about it in connexion with the world, 
with men generally. It may be easy to take each text separately, and 
put upon it a meaning which may do, but what is the impression of 
the whole? Would a man who believed that the atonement had 
nothing to do with the non-elect, have used such expressions as are 
perpetually employed about it? Could they have occurred to his 
mind filled with such a sentiment? Terms of the plainest universality 
are used without the least qualification or restriction, and often when 
there are insuperable reasons in the connexion and design against any 
limitation of their meaning. ‘‘ We thus judge, that if one died for all, 
then were all dead; and that he died for all, that they who live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him who died for them, 
and rose again.” ‘I exhort that supplications be made for all men, 
for this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; who 
will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the 
truth. For there is one God, and one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time.” “God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. For God sent not his Son into the world to con- 
demn the world; but that the world through him might be saved.” 
These are but a specimen. The apostles evidently acted on the faith 
which is thus expressed, that Christ died for the world. They went 
as they were told, and preached the gospel to “every creature.” They 
gave the most unmeasured invitations, used the most unfettered per- 
suasions, among whomsoever they preached. There was no sign of 
reserve, no tacit and mental qualification of their message. They 
preached as if they had “‘ good news for all people,” and not something 
which might decome so in certain circumstances. They uttered hearty 
and honest declarations, and their own mission was thus described and 
explained by one, and the chief of them : “ All things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the 
ministry of reconciliation ; to wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them; and 
hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation. Now then, we 
are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech by us; we 
pray, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” But then again, it 
is impossible to read the Bible without seeing that there was a special 
reference in the atonement to the elect, the church. ‘‘ Feed the church 
of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.” ‘Iam the 
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good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” 
‘Christ loved the church, and gave himself for it, that he might sanc- 


” 


tify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the word.” In 
innumerable ways this is stated, that Christ had a particular and limited 
design in dying—to save his people. What is wanted, then? A prin- 
ciple which shall explain, or admit of the explanation of both the facts 
we have referred to. We cannot give our own views better than in the 
language of Dr. Wardlaw— 


‘‘This brings us back to the point,—to the principle of harmony, as lying in the 
distinction between the public rectoral design of God in the atonement—which is 
universal; and the secret sovereign design of God, as a benefactor, who, where all 
are guilty and meritless, is entitled to ‘have mercy on whom he will have mercy,’— 
which is limited. This gives us clear ground; ground, the occupancy of which, even 
in the midst of the seeming discordance, makes us feel our minds at ease. It con- 
verts the discordance into harmony. By pleading for the universality of atonement, 
we are neither, on the one hand, obliged to grant the universality of pardon and 
salvation, nor, on the other hand, to deny sovereign electing grace. We can, with 
perfect consistency, disown the one, and embrace the other. If the atonement and 
the remission of sins were necessarily coincident in their extent,—so that atoned or 
expiated sin, must necessarily be pardoned and cancelled sin :—it surely is a remark- 
able fact, that the same terms of universality are not used alike with regard to both. 
The force of the following questions ought, I think, to be acknowledged. It will be 
by every candid mind. If after all, it be true, that by such expressions as these :— 
‘the world,’ ‘the whole world,’ ‘all men,’ ‘every man,—God means only the elect, 
how comes it to pass that equally extensive terms (that is, with those used respecting 
atonement,) are not employed in speaking of election and justification? If these two 
and the atonement be really co-extensive, how do we never read that God elected 
‘the world,’ and ‘ the whole world,’ and ‘all men,’ and ‘ every man,’ and justified ‘ the 
world,’ and the ‘ whole world,’ and ‘all men,’ and ‘every man?’ Limitarians allow 
that the one might be said as well as the other:—and how comes it to pass, then, 
that it is never said? Not only must this be accounted for, but in the face of the 
case, there appears so plain and palpable a difference between the extent of atonement 
and the extent of election and justification, and the sudden identification of these is 
so proposterous, that, unless a solid and decisive demonstration be given of their 
co-extensiveness, the system of limitation falls to the ground, and the universal 
atonement comes to be received as a matter of course. There is so vast a difference 
between the language that describes atonement, and that which describes election and 
justification, in point of extent ; and the general easy, unstrained meaning of Scripture 
teaches so plainly the unlimited propitiation by Christ’s blood, that it can never be 
displaced except by solid and irrefragable proof of direct limitation.* I confess 
myself unable to see any possibility of satisfactorily answering such questions as are 
thus put, on the ground of atonement and justification being necessarily co-extensive. 
But by admitting the universality of the atonement, and the sovereign restriction of 
justification to them who believe, and who are the objects of God’s gracious choice, 
the difference in the language on the one subject and on the other, is at once 
accounted for. It is precisely what we perceive it must have been, supposing it to 





* “ Difficulties Connected with the Doctrine of a Limited Atonement.” By Robert 
Morison, &c. 
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have been constructed on this principle. Is not this, then, the truth? The more 
restricted terms which are used in regard to actual forgiveness, or justification, are 
in correspondence with the restrictive character of God’s electing love, and of his 
published determination to justify sinners only through faith. Here is a limited 
purpose to save. The atonement is the ground on which this purpose to save rests. 
But the purpose to save on the ground of the atonement, does not, and cannot enter 
into the essence of the atonement itself. The purpose, and that on which the 
purpose rests, can, in no respect, be the same thing.” —pp. 220—223. 


This is sufficiently plain. It represents the general faith of the 
Congregational body north and south, and, as far as we know, the 
general faith of ‘the New School” in the United Secession Church. 
We cannot see anything very awful or dangerous in it. It seems to 
us reasonable and just, harmonious in itself and with Scripture, 
removing many difficulties otherwise insuperable, and creating none 
itself, affording an easy interpretation to many passages otherwise not 
soon reconciled. But Dr. Marshall says it is not truth. Let us 
consider him. 

We have a deep conviction, that the whole controversy is very much 
a matter of mere words. We fancy that none without a good measure 
of the technical temper can see, or think he sees, much besides verbal 
differences, and misapprehensions of meaning. It is a melancholy 
thing that not only do men often begin to dispute when there is little 
or no diversity of opinion, but that such diversity is caused or increased 
by disputation. The passions but too often brought into play by con- 
troversy, are not those which dispose to agreement ; but such as tend 
to magnify varieties of sentiment where they are, and make them 
where they are not. How many times have theologians done fierce 
battle, for what after all had no existence,—or whose denial had no 
existence? We cannot perceive that this is not the case in the present 
instance. Between Drs. Marshall, and Wardlaw, and Payne, there is 
quite as much agreement as we care about. The only show of dis- 
agreement is the effect of confusion of thought ; and the existence of 
such confusion is the most difficult thing to understand. The fact is, 
that no one believes in a limited atonement, properly so called. Many 
may say that they do, and honestly and firmly believe that they do; but 
if their sentiments, whether as expressed or entertained, be analysed, 
it will be found that after all, it is not a limited atonement, but a 
limited something, which is connected in their minds with the atone- 
ment in such a way as to seem, erroneously, to belong to it. The 
only proper limitation of atonement,—the only limitation that can 
with accuracy of words be maintained,—is a limitation arising from 
the essential nature of the atonement. The moment that is forgotten, 
and something else is produced which, however it may influence the 
actual results of the atonement, is not part of it,—is not necessary to 
the conception of it,—that moment the real point in debate, the only 
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real point in debate, is lost sight of, and the whole case is fairly aban- 
doned. The only consistent advocates of a limited atonement—the 
only advocates of it that have anything that requires or allows of 
advocacy—are those who maintain the notion of commercial justice ; 
who assert that Christ’s atonement was exactly the bearing of the 
sufferings on the part of Christ, the same sufferings in kind and in 
intensity, that those whom he redeemed would else have had to bear ; 
that there was a precise correspondence between his misery and the 
misery that would have been endured by the elect, had he not died 
for them. This is a sentiment which few profess to hold, and which 
fewer actually hold. It is absurd. A thousand questions at once 
flow into the mind on the very suggestion of it. Would the elect then 
have been damned to crucifixion, had Christ not died for them? Did 
Christ feel misery from remorse, etc.? How could eternal suffering 
be compressed into a day, a month, or a few years? And if Christ so 
suffered, what end is gained in the universe at all,—at least in relation 
to suffering? how can there be any diminution of distress? is there not 
as much misery in existence, or has there not been as much, as if Christ 
had not become a Mediator? These, and such-like questions, are so 
plain, and to the purpose, and withal so potent, that the doctrine has 
gone out of fashion, the chief show of it now arising from the use of 
phrases coined long ago, after their meaning had been renounced, and 
the nominal adhesion to creeds which, in relation to the views of those 
subscribing, to go no higher, are often representatives of nothing, 
mere signs of sentiments ‘‘ that were”’ lying forms. And if this notion 
of mercantile atonement is renounced, what is there left that can, with 
any propriety, be termed a limited atonement? If Christ’s death 
satisfied public, not commercial justice ; if the merit of it is not to be 
measured by the exact extent of his sufferings, but arose from the 
dignity and glory of his personal nature, can there be limitation ? 
Undoubtedly not. Nothing can make an atonement, as such, limited, 
but what is iz the atonement. To say that it is God’s purpose to limit 
its effects, is beside the question. Thatis only an assertion of a limited 
purpose respecting the atonement,— but the question relates not to 
God’s purpose, which is one thing, but to Christ’s atonement, which is 
another. It is a strange misuse of language to say, that a design 
respecting anything is part of it ; and the statement would be just as 
correct that the preaching of the Gospel is a limited preaching of it, 
because God means to apply it only to some of its hearers, as that the 
atonement of Christ is limited, because God intends to save only a 
certain number of men. If the purpose of God be an essential part of 
the atonement (how to conceive of such a thing is beyond our powers, ) 
it is wrong to speak of Christ as dying for more than are saved ; if it 
be not, (and it is the only thing that causes limitation,) it is wrong to 
speak of Christ as dying only for those that are saved. And yet Dr. 
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Marshall uses both methods of representation. It has never been our 
lot to meet with a controversial work more unsatisfactory—unsatis- 
factory to all parties, because contradictory in itself. We have no 
quarrel with him at all about the atonement. As to whether God’s 
purpose to limit salvation came after or before his purpose to provide 
it ; whether his election of Christ as mediator preceded or succeeded 
the election of a certain number to be glorified, is a question we really 
cannot care about, with all deference to the good, and talented, and 
learned men who agitate it. As to the predestination to life, our agree- 
ment with Dr. Marshall (who agrees with Drs. Wardlaw and Payne,) 
is full and cordial. What then do we differ about? Literally nothing. 
For Dr. Marshall believes in a universal atonement, as considered apart 
from the purpose of God. We would not wish for a stronger way of 
putting it, nor a clearer mode of arguing it, than is contained in his 
volume. The only ground on which a limited atonement can be based, 
he thoroughly rejects and reasons against ; while the only ground on 
which it is affirmed, he allows and proves. Whatever others may do, 
he is certainly the last man in the world to oppose the “ weak and 
foolish men, wise in their own conceit,” as he describes those who are 
guilty of maintaining only his own views, but of doing it with more 
consistency. They all agree, after all, in a limited election, and an 
universal atonement. Differ they may as to the propriety of certain 
phrases and modes of illustration, about the precise order and relations 
of things admitted by them all, but there is the most perfect harmony 
on both these points. The only question now before us is the atone- 
ment ; and all that is necessary, is to show that Dr. Marshall is 
orthodox. We have the most sincere and unaffected pleasure in doing 
this, and only regret that he should imagine and maintain that he is 
unlike those with whom there is nothing to prevent his most hearty 
fellowship. 


“We are accustomed to say, the Saviour died in a special sense for the elect, but 
in some sense for all; let us inquire in what sense for the elect, and in what 
sense for all? The question might, perhaps, have been settled at the outset by a 
careful definition of terms; but I have purposely deferred doing so, judging that it 
might be done with better effect, as the discussion proceeded. In speaking of the 
Saviour’s dying for men, or dying for sinners, I have used the expressions in what 
I conceive to be the strict and proper meaning, namely, as signifying his dying with 
an intention to save them.* This, however, I am well aware, is not the only meaning 





* This passage supplies an instance of the author’s inaccuracy of language,—an 
inaccuracy which is especially undesirable, when the questions discussed are of so 
very delicate and refined a nature as are those which he handles. He confounds two 
distinct and different things,—the sense in which, and the intention with which 
Christ died for the elect and non-elect. It is clear, whatever Christ’s intention, 
about which we all agree, that he died in the same sense for all, as Dr. Marshall goes 
on plainly to show. 
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the expressions will bear, nor is it the meaning in which they must be taken, when, 
instead of ‘man,’ or ‘sinners,’ we say ‘all men,’ or ‘sinners in general.’ For all 
men, for sinners in general, the Saviour died, but not with the intention that they 
should all be saved. He died in their nature, he died in their stead ; he died doing 
honour to the law which they had violated, making reparation to the justice which 
they had provoked; bearing the curse to which they were subjected, suffering the 
death to which they were doomed. In other words, he died removing every legal 
obstruction that lay in the way of their obtaining life; rendering it consistent with 
the holiness and justice of the Most High, with the security of his government, 
with the claims of his law, to justify and save them, provided they should believe. 
What is more, he died with a purpose to bring near his salvation to all; to publish 
the tidings of great joy to kindreds, and nations, and people, and tongues, praying 
them in the bowels of mercy to be reconciled to God; setting before them life and 
death, the blessing and the curse, although not determining to vouchsafe them the 
grace, as he was not bound to vouchsafe it, which might induce them to choose life 
rather than death. In this way, I conceive, the blessed Jesus died for all. Nay, in 
this way, I conceive, he had covenanted to die for all, for what he did in the fulness 
of time was only the development of what he had purposed and engaged to do before 
the world was.”—pp. 70, 71. 

“No one who assents to the preceding statements can refuse to admit that he was 
made sin for all some way; so made sin for all as to satisfy justice for all, to fulfil 
the law for all, rendering it consistent with the character of the Most High, to set 
him forth to all as a propitiation, and to urge and entreat all, in the bowels of 
mercy, to look to him and be saved.”—p. 92. 

“The mere sufficiency, I have always thought, how glorious soever, how infinite 
soever, is really not ground enough on which to rest the universal call. In this I 
agree, so far, with the brethren whom I oppose; but what I do not find in the 
sufficiency of the atonement, I find in the fact that it was a general remedy. In some 
sense it was an atonement for all. In some sense the Saviour stood in the room of 
all. Satisfying, not distributive, but public justice; bearing not the culpa of our sins, 
but the reatus, the legal answerableness, as Dr. Pye Smith calls it, not the blame- 
worthiness—satisfying justice in this sense, the blessed Jesus necessarily satisfied it 
for all, not for a select portion, but for the entire race whose nature he wore. What 
opened the door of mercy for any one, opened it for every one. What rendered it 
consistent with the honour of God’s character, and the security of his government, to 
save a single individual, rendered it equally consistent with both to save the whole 
world, provided that had been agreeable to ‘ the good pleasure which he purposed in 
himself.’ ””’—p. 204. 

“The atonement, while limited in its design, was general in its nature, having a 
certain reference and a certain applicability to every human being. Although the 
Saviour, in his death, had not the same love to all, nor the same purpose to save all, 
it may yet be affirmed with truth, that he made the same satisfaction for all. 

“Tt was public justice alone that demanded his death; and what satisfied public 
justice in one case, necessarily satisfied it in every case. If satisfied for one, it must 
have been satisfied for all; if not satisfied for all, it could not be properly satisfied for 
any. It is satisfied, however, and amply satisfied, as the Scriptures every where 
declare ; and so far as this goes, so far as the vindication of the Divine character and 
the Divine government in showing mercy are concerned, there are no limits to mercy, 
no limits to salvation, except those which the Holy One has prescribed to himself in 
his eternal counsel.” —pp. 85, 86. 


These extracts are abundantly sufficient, though we might make 
many more of the same sort. They prove that with respect to the 
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atonement, if words have any meaning, he is precisely where his 
opponents are. For our own part, we should be greatly sorry for him 
to go any further off the standards for which he expresses a vehement 
zeal, or approximate nearer, if it were possible, to any “new school.” 
He may assert a limited atonement as long as he likes, but it must be 
obvious to all our readers that on his own principles not only is there 
no such thing, but there can be no such thing. He states again and 
again that Christ’s death was for all, that he died in the stead of all, 
that he opened the door of mercy for all, and he goes yet further, 
declaring that as he satisfied public justice, not distributive, it was of 
necessity so,—the fact of his dying for one involving the fact of his 
dying for all. It is clearly his faith that the atonement of Christ, in 
itself, was just what it must have been in any supposed case of the 
design to limit or extend its application. If instead of purposing to 
save those who will now be saved, God had purposed to save all man- 
kind, the atonement in itse/f would not have needed to be other than 
it is; and if God had purposed to save only one individual soul, the 
atonement in itself would not have needed to be other than it is. The 
atonement which has been offered as to all that enters into its essential 
nature, would have been required for the salvation of but one, and no 
other, or better, or greater would have been required for the salvation 
of the whole world. Dr. Marshall therefore, has no room to maintain 
a limited atonement, nor does he hesitate to use language as plain and 
universal in relation to it, as any of those whom he opposes would desire. 
Our readers will ask, How then does he fill a book about it, in what way 
does he make out a case, what ground does he occupy, what principle 
does he adopt? The simple truth is, that he continually confounds two 
most distinct things. He argues the limitation of the atonement from 
the limitation of God’s design to save through it, of election to life. 
This is the entire of what he has to advance. But who does not see 
that if a design to save through it, were necessary to make the atone- 
ment an atonement to any, then the absence of such a design must 
prevent its being an atonement for any? and so, as God does not mean 
to save the non-elect, of course Christ could not make an atonement 
for them, which Dr. Marshall asserts he did. But it is easy to see that 
the design to save through it, is quite a distinct thing from the atone- 
ment itself, and yet Dr. Marshall in one part of his work mixes them 
up together in the most extraordinary manner. 


“ They [Dr. Marshall’s opponents] admit that at the last day, a distinction shall 
be made between the righteous and the wicked, those who serve God and those who 
serve him not—that they shall be separated one from the other, as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats—that a sentence shall be pronounced on each according to 
their works, and that while the one party go away into everlasting life, the other shall 
go away into everlasting punishment. Now, what follows from this admission, follows 
from it unavoidably? The one or the other of two things—either that Christ did 
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not die for all, or that his intention in dying shall be frustrated. That his intention 
in dying should be frustrated, is, however, impossible, because he is Divine. He has 
power to accomplish whatever he intends. Nay, we are warranted to say he does 
accomplish whatever he intends. Who has at any time resisted his will? His coun- 
sel stands, and all his pleasure is fulfilled. Of course, the other alternative is undeni- 
able, he did not die to redeem all men.” —pp. 9, 10. 

“ Was it possible that he could prosecute a design which at the moment he knew, 
and knew certainly, could never be fulfilled? In other words, was it possible that, 
knowing as he did that all men should not be saved, he could lay down his life to 
save all men ?”—>p. 13. 

“ If there be a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence, to the advocate of universal 
atonement, it is the doctrine of election. That doctrine lies at the very threshold of 
the question, and in order to get rid of it, as we shall afterwards see, they exert them- 
selves to the utmost, resorting to a variety of ingenious shifts.”—p. 13. 

“The object of his coming into the world, therefore, and of whatsoever he did or 
suffered while in the world, is sufficiently defined. It had a reference, strictly 
speaking, not to all men, but to some only; and unless it can be proved that God did 
not choose some, but all, which would be no choice, or unless it can be proved that 
others besides the chosen were redeemed as well as they, and shall be saved as well 
as they; unless the one or the other of these things, or both, be proved, of which the 
one is absurd, and the other is atheistical, the consequence for which we contend, 
follows unavoidably.”—p. 15. 


Now we say nothing as to the clearness of these statements, nor as 
to the way in which the opponents of Dr. Marshall are described as 
feeling and acting, in reference to the doctrine of election, in which 
we can see neither courtesy nor truth ; but we may ask for a recon- 
ciliation of these statements with those formerly given from the same 
book. It is no presumptuous or impertinent request that a writer 
should reveal the harmony of his own views. We might safely say no 
more until furnished with his own way of avoiding the “ absurdity 
and atheism” which he gives us for choice ; for we say nothing about 
a universal atonement which he has not said, and his vindication will 
do for us. But the simple truth is, that Dr. Marshall confounds the 
purpose to save with the atonement. No one supposes that God deter- 
mined to save all, that he elected all to life eternal. What has been 
purposed by God will take place, must take place. None of Dr. 
Marshall’s opponents deny that God has chosen a certain number to 
salvation, and that they, and only they, will be saved,—so far as 
appears from his own book. And if they had, the discussion with 
them would be about election, not the atonement. They believe as he 
does in election, as he believes as they do in a universal atonement ; 
and he is inconsistent in arguing from the one against the other. And 
if he were not inconsistent, he would be still without a triumph, for 
election is a thing apart from the atonement,—as apart as the fact 
that there is food for men in the world, is distinct from God’s decree 
respecting the possession of it by particular individuals. There is 
enough for all ; but God has evidently not purposed that all shall have 
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enough, for his purpose cannot fail. Space will not allow of much 
quotation, or we might present from the “ Strictures,” etc. many 
passages of admirably clear statement and strong argument. One must 
suffice. 


“ Now, as in Dr. Marshall’s opinion, that atonement which was made by our Lord 
for the world was not one in pretence and appearance merely, but in reality, as it was 
sufficient for the salvation of the world, and so set open the door of mercy to the 
world,—it is manifest that it could not derive its sufficiency to save, in this case, from 
a purpose to save, for there was none. It is all but equally manifest that when a 
purpose to save does exist, as in the case of the church, the sufficiency of the atone- 
ment does not even then depend upon, or result from the purpose. Surely whatever 
that may be, it would be aside from my present purpose to state : what it is which 
gives to the atonement its sufficiency to save the world, is that which gives to it its 
sufficiency to save the church. That, then, was not intention to save. Such intention 
may give, and may be necessary to give efficiency, but not sufficiency. Dr. Marshall 
is in profession a limited ‘ atonementist,’ and he takes the liberty, and it is a liberty, 
of sneering at the universal ‘atonementists ;’ and yet where, according to his own 
account of the matter, where is the limitation? If it be not in the atonement itself, 
(and if it be, atonement has not been made for all men,) but in the accompanying 
purpose, what right has Dr. Marshall to assume to himself in contradistinction from 
Drs. Wardlaw, &c. the name of a limited ‘atonementist ?’ If, in his view of the 
case, the limitation be in the purpose, he should call himself a limited purpose 
man, not a limited ‘ atonementist.’ Now, as Dr. Marshall admits that Christ 
made not only an atonement for the church but for the world, I ask him whether 
there was any peculiarity in the atonement made for the former ?—any ingredient 
or quality in it, which did not exist in that which was made for the latter ?— 
any power to redeem in the one which was not to be found in the other? Should 
Dr. Marshall reply, that intention to save was this peculiarity, I take in reply, 
the ground formerly chosen, viz. that intention to save is not of the essence of atone- 
ment ; that, though it accompanies it, it is extraneous to it. Should Dr. Marshall 
incautiously affirm that it is not merely an accompaniment, that it is of its essence,— 
is essential to atonement; then I ask him, how he can maintain that the death of 
Christ was an atonement for all men? I ask him how he can rescue himself from 
the charge of inconsistency in maintaining that Christ has expiated the sins of the 
world, while he holds that his atonement for the world was defective in what enters 
into the very essence of atonement? How can it be doubted that if intention to save 
be essential to atonement, no sufficient atonement was made for the world ; or on the 
other hand, that if a sufficient atonement was made for the world, intention to save 
was not essential to atonement ?”—>pp. 18, 19. 


This is conclusive, irresistible writing. Dr. Marshall is undoubtedly 
in a great dilemma. He is right in both the doctrines he holds of 
election and universal atonement, which his opponents also hold ; but 
he is wrong, and painfully wrong, in his mode of connecting them. 
Whoever takes up the championship of a limited atonement must have 
other views than he, if he would not fail. Dr. Marshall cannot pos- 
sibly succeed, for where he agrees with his opponents, of course he 
cannot war with them; and where he differs from them, he wars with 
himself. Part of his book is occupied with showing how fully he 
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agrees with them in both points; and part in trying to make these 
points disagree in themselves. May he write again ! 

On Mr. Petherick’s ‘‘ Tract for the Times,” we must say a few 
words, if only a few words, to’ prevent any of our readers buying it, 
under the impression that it contains reasoning, or possesses relevance, 
on the subject in hand. Never did a more ridiculous mouse issue from 
a labouring mountain,—never did harder words express softer argu- 
ments,—never did greater energy of manner accompany feebler strokes. 
It would be preposterous to suppose that he touches or understands 
the question, or that he is even competent to the task of answering 
himself, if indeed there was anything in himself that required or per- 
mitted of an answer. We are not unnecessarily severe. For mental 
feebleness we would entertain no feeling but respectful pity; fora 
Christian spirit we should ever cherish an unaffected love and honour : 
but when a writer meddles with a question which he does not compre- 
hend; when he puts himself into the posture, and uses the tones of 
oracular authority, with no other qualification, than an apparent sense of 
his infallibility ; when he boldly challenges, for his own imbecility, com- 
parison with the talents and attainments of men infinitely superior to 
himself, and as boldly impeaches the piety of men at least as good ;— 
truth, justice, yea, charity itself, demands exposure and rebuke. A 
few specimens will suffice to show both the temper and the talent of 


Mr. Petherick. 


“Ts it not high time that some one should come forward for the great purpose of 
justifying the high honours of Christ’s atonement, when even Doctors of Divinity 
begin to write as if they doubted its saving power,—whether it be in itself considered 
sufficient to save a soul from hell? Is it not high time that the church should be 
called to remember that harmonious song, addressed to Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and his Father; to whom be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.— 
Rev. i. 5, 6. 

“To speak or to write as though the atonement of Christ was so common, or so 
unimportant a thing, that in itse/f it cannot save, is plainly to contradict all those 
testimonies of the Holy Ghost in the revealed word relating to it; and to preach and 
teach, not the gospel of Christ, but another Gospel, which, as the inspired apostle 
has elegantly said, is not another, and which he connects with an anathema, 
which is enough to make the stoutest heart to tremble.—Gal. i. 7—9. 

“ Many of those works which have lately appeared on atonement, are not adapted 
to exalt its worth, but to trample it in the dust, to tread under foot the Son of God, 
and to induce men to count the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified , 
an unholy thing.—Heb. x. 29. 

“‘ Some there are who tell us, that the atonement should be preached with reserve, 
and others that in itself it cannot save ;* but what says the inspired apostle? ‘ Be 
it known unto you, men and brethren, that through this person is preached unto you 
the forgiveness of sins : and by him all that believe are justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.’—Acts xiii. 38, 39. 





* “ See author of Strictures on Dr. Marshall’s late work on Atonement, pp. 25—31.” 
N. 8. VOL, VII. 5F 
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“ The depreciating manner in which certain recent writers have felt it necessary to 
speak regarding the virtue of the atonement of Christ, in order to make it square 
with their extravagant notions of its entire universality, is sufficient to prove that they 
have unhappily embraced, in an evil hour, erroneous notions concerning it, and that 
they are no longer safe guides to the public mind. ‘ For the leaders of this people cause 
them to err, and they that are Jed of them are destroyed.’—Isa. ix. 16.”—pp. 4, 5. 

Thus Mr. Petherick opens his fire, and thus he continues it, until, in 
his own opinion, he gains a glorious victory, and in every body’s else 
he sustains a miserable defeat—jumbling together in ridiculous and 
earnest confusion, personalities and dogmatisms, texts and accusations, 
misconceptions and appeals, contempt for his opponents, with igno- 
rance of their meaning, and confidence in himself, with obscurity in his 
own. Our readers, after these citations, italics, and all, will scarcely 
be anxious to know, that Dr. Wardlaw and Dr. Marshall are both mis- 
taken in his view, or be interested by being told that the ‘‘ Strictures 
on Dr. Marshall’s late work on the Atonement” were put into his 
hands after a portion of his tract had been written, and that ‘‘it is 
possible it may require at some future time more specific attention 
than he can just now allot to its consideration.” We would respect- 
fully suggest to him a counsel, which may, perhaps, prevent the labour 
of his taking part again in the discussion, that one qualification is 
indispensable to a polemic—that he should know the doctrine he denies 
and the doctrine he defends. 
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Tue Rev. John Cockin, of Holmfrith, has lately published a volume entitled 
Reflections after Reading ; or, Sketches Biographical, Ecclesiastical, and Historical. 
This gentleman has from the days of his youth been accustomed to commit to paper 
the results of his reading ; and the book before us proves that his “ Reflections” are 
charitable and wise, entertaining and profitable. The Biographical Sketches comprise 
Sir Matthew Hale—Oliver Heywood—Dr. Watts—Dr. Doddridge—Dr. Dodd— 
Burns—and Bishop Watson. The Ecclesiastical Sketches include Milner’s History of 
the Church—The French Protestants—John Knox and the Reformation—Ebenezer 
Erskine and the Secession—William Penn and the Early Quakers—Baxter and the 
Nonconformists—Dr. Bogue and the London Missionary Society. The Historical 
Sketches contain The Times of the Commonwealth—Lord William Russell—Sache- 
verell and his Trial—Sir Robert Walpole— Lord Bolingbroke — Washington— 
Buonaparte—Spain and the True Causes of her Declension. The Appendix has two 
papers on the Spread of the Gospel at Home, and on Nonconformity to Ecclesiastical 
Establishments. It will be seen from this account of its contents, that the volume 
before us discusses more than a score of attractive subjects, and we can truly add, 
in a manner likely to amuse and inform every reader. We have not seen for a long 
time any book more likely to be useful to young persons, and the members of reading 
societies and vestry libraries. (T. Ward and Co.) 

A Manual of Devotion for Individuals. By an Octogenarian. The compiler of 
the above work being of opinion that there was “a scarcity, if not an actual want of 
books for the private devotion of individuals,” has produced this selection of prayers 
and hymns with much good taste, discrimination, and piety. The book of Psalms 
is a standing argument for the admissibility of precomposed prayers into the private 
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devotions of the people of God ; and we cannot but think that when human compo- 
sitions draw largely from these Divine sources, and express the wants and feelings of 
a regenerate soul, they may be profitably employed in the closet, especially in seasons 
of languor and mental decay. Not that the strongest are incapable of being bene- 
fited by such assistances, for there are few readers who will refuse to acknowledge 
that to such works as Shepherd’s “ Thoughts,” Mr. Bickersteth’s “‘ Help to Prayer,” 
they have felt at times indebted for aid in the discharge of that duty, from which all 
others radiate. We have therefore much pleasure in cordially recommending the 
present volume to our readers. (Jackson and Walford.) 

The seventh volume of the uniform edition of “ The Works of William Jay, cor- 
rected and revised by himself,” is devoted to ‘Sermons preached on various and 
particular occasions.” These are fourteen in number, and some of them being old 
favourites of ours, we are most happy to welcome them in a new dress. But we regret 
that they “are not arranged according to their dates, or any other rule of order,” which 
we think a rather odd confession for the venerable author to make. When Dr. 
Hunter republished a collection of his occasional sermons, he not only put them “ in 
their respective order,” but also “ endeavoured to diversify and enliven his several 
subjects, by affixing short memoirs, anecdotes, and illustrations, respecting the 
persons, institutions, and events which gave occasion to their original discussion and 
publication.” Knowing what rich stores of reminiscences live in the tenacious 
memory of Mr. Jay, we did expect to find in this volume some of the “ prefatory and 
explanatory notes” which he promised to the public in his advertisement to this edition. 
The volume as it is will be regarded as an interesting and valuable one; how much 
more so it would have been, had the course we have named been adopted, the reader 
may easily imagine. (Longman, Brown, and Co.) 

There are now six half-crown parts of Mr. John Kitto’s “ Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature” published, which comprise 480 closely-printed octavo pages, with 237 wood 
illustrations, besides six maps and landscapes of sacred scenes. Without pledging 
ourselves to every opinion and interpretation in this work, yet we feel bound to say, 
that it promises to be by far the most valuable and complete dictionary of the Bible 
that has ever appeared in our language ; the indefatigable editor having brought to it 
all that industry and skill which he has displayed in his Pictorial Bible, and also secured 
the assistance of the best critics and divines of our age. (Longman and Co.) 

We beg to recommend to our intelligent readers, “ Sketches of Modern Philosophy, 
especially amongst the Germans. By James Murdoch, D.D.” It contains sixteen 
chapters, that originally appeared in an American periodical, called The Congrega- 
tional Observer, and is now reprinted for two shillings in ‘ The Student’s Cabinet 
Library of Useful Tracts.”” Some who are called to hear much of late about Pantheistic 
and Transcendental philosophy, will find a large amount of information, on that and 
cognate subjects, compressed into a small space. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) 

“A Help to Family and Private Devotion. By the Rev. Henry Rogers, Wolver- 
hampton.” This unpretending volume very perfectly answers to its title. It consists 
of fifty-six prayers, adapted for morning and evening worship in a family ; to which 
is added a variety of devotional exercises suitable for particular persons, circumstances, 
and occasions ; and are the production of a mind that has learned to walk with God. 
The prayers are truly evangelical, and may be used by Christians of every name and 
denomination. They are alike adapted to private and family devotion ; and to such as 
stand in need of a help, we cordially recommend the volume. (Whittaker and Co.) 

We noticed last month a publication of the Religious Tract Society—M‘Gavin’s 
answer to the Romish work entitled “‘ The End of Controversy,” and expressed a wish 
that it had been published at one shilling: we are happy to find that there is an 
edition issued by that Society, which may be had in neat covers for nine-pence. 
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1843, and the two following days ; with the Papers laid before the Convention, the 
Letters read, &c. 8vo. pp. 118. London: T. Ward and Co. 

The Two Kingdoms. An Allegory. 12mo. pp. 120. London: Seeley and Co. 

Rachel of Padan-aram, Type of the Church. A Sacred History from the Mosaic 
Record. By William Archer. 12mo. pp. 188. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Traditions of the Covenanters: or Gleanings amongst the Mountains. Third 
Series. By Rev. Robert Simpson. 12mo. pp. 234. Edinburgh: J. Johnstone. 
London : R. Groombridge. 

Sketches of Nature : comprising Views of Zoology, Botany, and Geology, Illustrated 
by Original Poetry. By Jane Lucretia Guinness. 12mo. pp. 406. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

The Juvenile Harmonist: a Selection of Tunes and Pieces for Children ; arranged 
for two Trebles and a Bass. By Thomas Clark, of Canterbury. London: Sunday 
School Union. 

Studies of the New Testament. By a Layman. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 286, 288. 
London : Johnson and Co. 

Promiscuous Worship no Duty, but a Sin. Reply to a Sermon recently published 
by the Rev. J. Davies, B.D. Rector of Gateshead, &c. Comprising an Account of 
Proceedings in the Parish of Cumberworth. By George Bird, B.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and late Rector of Cumberworth. 8vo. London: Dinnis. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Press. The Congregational Calendar, and Family Almanac for 1844 ; which 
will contain a large amount of intelligence interesting to Congregational Dissenters, 
and the religious public at large. 

Mr. Howitt is preparing a new Volume of his Visits to Remarkable Places, which 
will comprise his visits to the birth-places and tombs of the celebrated poets, and 
will be illustrated similarly to the preceding volumes. 
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CHRONICLE OF BRITISH MISSIONS. 
SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS FOR BRITISH MISSIONS. 


Ir is earnestly hoped that the Congregational churches throughout the country 
will unite in public collections on one and the same day, Sabbath, October 29th, in 
aid of their British Missions. 

The present is the fourth year in which this appeal has been successively made. 
The results of the effort in the three preceding years, have been such as, on the 
whole, to encourage perseverance in the plan of united effort. The following facts 
will illustrate its operation :— 


On the 25th October, 1840 ¢ or subsequently in} 139 Churches made Collections. 

On the 3lst October, 1841 { connexion with jai - a 

On the 30th October, 1842 the proposal 231 ” ‘is 

The gross amount obtained by the effort of the first of these years was £2190 7 5 
Ditto of the second ditto 2783 13 3 
Ditto of the third ditto 2937 12 5 


The distribution made by the contributing churches has been as follows, and the 
statement may assist the churches in determining how far the appropriation has been 
in due proportion to the magnitude, expenditure, and necessities of the several 
Societies :-— 


1840. 1841. 1842. 
For the Home Missionary Society ....£1312 11 1 £1281 19 5 £1273 8 4 
For the Irish Evangelical Society...... 401 911 60817 7 72813 0 
For the Colonial Missionary Society.... 447 9 5 88111 3 926 8 7 
For the Congregational Union ........ 2817 0 11 5 0 9 2 6 


There appears therefore to have been for the second year over the first, and for the 
third year over the second, an advance, not great indeed, yet encouraging. May the 
advance of the fourth over the third exceed that of the third over the second ! 

When it is recollected that the old method of collecting by deputations probably 
occasioned an outlay of 25 per cent. of the amount contributed, besides the great 
labour, trouble, &c. connected with the arrangements, it is hoped that the economy 
and simplicity of this plan will, eventually, lead to its general adoption amongst the 
churches. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY’S CLAIMS ON THE OCTOBER COLLECTIONS. 
From a Correspondent, to the Secretaries. 


I read with great interest the first paper in your Magazine for September, which 
refers to the simultaneous collection for British Missions, on the last Sabbath in 
October. I hope the effort of that day will draw on, in the most satisfactory manner, 
the hearty response of many thousand minds to the important claims of the three 
societies. 

I now write chiefly for the purpose of calling attention to one or two things sug- 
gested by that paper. One of the first things that struck me with surprise, was the 
comparative statement of the collections for British Missions during three several years. 
While I lamented in common with others, the indifference of so many churches to the 
important objects which these societies have in view, I was greatly concerned to 
observe that while the sum total had each year increased, the proportion obtained by 
the Home Missionary Society had each year decreased, while in the other two branches 
of operation, the increase is entered as nearly double since the first year’s collection ! 

Now I cannot understand this. It may be explained satisfactorily; but I confess 
it makes me uneasy to observe so great a disproportion, when the annual demands on 
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the Home Missionary Society are on the increase, and the income is so deficient. It is 
very true, that there must be no dictation to the churches making collections, as to 
the proportion to be given ; but at the same time, it seems only proper that facts should 
be furnished, to assist them in making a fair division of what is collected. I perceive 
the delicacy and difficulty of the officers of the several societies, either separately or 
unitedly, appealing to the churches for a specific share of the collection. Each one 
may conclude, and with great sincerity, that his own institution needs special assistance 
most, and therefore a large share of the churches’ bounty should be awarded to his 
society. It is evident, therefore, that any remarks bearing on this delicate point must 
be general, and should keep as much as possible to obvious and important facts. My 
wish is to do so on this occasion. 

By referring to the reports of the Home Missionary Society, I observe that the 
£1273, stated to be its share of the October collections of last year, includes all that 
was received on its own stations on that occasion, besides other collections in other 
places which used to be made regularly before the plan was adopted. These amount 
to about £400. All this would have been collected for the Home Missionary Society, 
though the simultaneous movement had never taken place. Deducting that sum, it 
will be found that the three institutions have each nearly the same amount contributed 
to their funds by this extra effort—this admirable plan of economically obtaining funds, 
if the churches will only carry it out generally. The question returns, What should 
he the proportion given to each society? Who can answer? Here there may be 
many private reasons—many personal feelings—many old attachments—and it may 
be, many prejudices in operation. These may be so powerful as to render any 
uniform plan of distribution impracticable. If all the Societies had commenced 
their operations at the same time, had exactly the same’fields of operation as to 
extent and demand, and were all situated out of England, the case would be very 
simple, and the duty of allocation very easy. ‘Let there be an equal division” 
might then with confidence be said. But when, as in the case of the Home Missionary 
Society, it labours in England ; when in nine counties out of ten, there is a demand 
for help from the society, to a larger amount than it actually receives: when it is 
also considered that the Society, in consequence of its new and closer connexion 
with the Congregational body, at the very time this plan of contribution commenced, 
had incurred enlarged responsibilities, it is evidently placed in a perilous attitude, 
unless this circumstance be duly considered by the Congregational churches, and 
adequate help be afforded. 

There is another point deserving attention. There are several counties in which 
there are large and active associations. These associated bodies have received aid 
from the Home Missionary Society for a long period, and are at present receiving it 
to an extent of several hundred pounds a year; and yet not one farthing of the 
October collection is appropriated by them to the Home Missionary Society! The 
result is similar in other counties, though the process is somewhat different, where 
the annual October collection, even on missionary stations, is taken as a part of the 
sum originally promised to the Society at the time missionaries were sent to those 
counties! There are some noble and generous exceptions, where the question is not 
“are we above or below the pledged sum?” but “how much more can we raise in 
any way, to assist the Home Missionary Society in its difficulties ?” 

Now it never could have been the intention of those who planned this method of 
helping British missions, that one of these societies should, in the very counties which 
were most closely connected with it, receive no benefit whatever from the October 
collection, especially on the ground, that certain sums were already paid to the Home 
Missionary Society for sustaining missionaries. This rather seems to present a strong 
reason why additional liberality should be shown, to enable the Society to continue 
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its help in such districts. At the present moment, it is evident from the report, that 
the Society is returning to such counties one hundred pounds for every fifty promised ; 
and in all instances except one or two, spending more in every county in England, 
where they have agents, than is received by the Society. On the ground then of 
justice and equity, the Home Missionary branch of British Missions should not be 
overlooked ; and least of all by those churches around which the agents of the Society 
labour, and with success. All that can be desired in this matter is, a sufficiency for 
accomplishing the object of the Society, and an ability to respond to the numerous 
calls for help in this crisis of England’s history. It is gratifying to observe from the 
published statements, that a number of churches who never contributed to the Society 
before, did so last year. And it is also encouraging to perceive, that most of the 
counties, in which there are active associations unconnected with the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, are beginning to feel that Home includes other counties besides 
their own. 

It appears only right that the above facts should be known. The peculiarity of 
the position of the Home Missionary Society, as giving back more than it receives 
from all the counties of England, render certain explanations necessary, which are 
not required in the other branches of British Missions, for they simply receive and 
expend their income, without any drawback being required by the English churches. 
It is evident, however, that all the three institutions call for greatly augmented aid. 

I hope the appeal in the last magazine will succeed in producing a more extended 
and united effort, to secure collections for British Missions, on one day—that the 
churches and pastors will consider the relative claims of each society in apportioning 
the amount ; and take especial care, if possible, that the sum obtained for the three 
objects, be three times more than if the collection had been only for one institution. 
Let the arguments in the appeal be duly considered, and I have no doubt of a 
favourable result. 

An OLp FRIEND. 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


One of the secretaries, Mr. James, is just returned from a tour of inspection of all 
the stations occupied by this Society in the sister country. He found the agents 
faithfully devoted to their work ; and some of them enjoying delightful tokens of the 
Divine presence and blessing. In those districts of the country where popery bears 
almost exclusive sway, the number of persons attending the ministry of our brethren, 
as might be expected, is small; but the Committee feel it to be a point of the great- 
est importance, amidst the prevailing superstitions, to bear a faithful testimony to 
the truth of the Gospel. This our agents have done with untiring perseverance, 
their patience being sometimes rewarded with pleasing instances of the power of the 
Gospel to overcome the most deeply-rooted prejudices. Churches are formed in the 
principal stations occupied by the agents, whilst numerous out-stations are regularly 
visited, more or less frequently, according to their respective distances. In some of 
these, as they are less liable to observation, the Catholics will occasionally attend, 
and listen with deep interest to the faithful exhibition of Gospel truth. Our brethren 
also attend to the sick and dying; and frequently at funerals, when large numbers 
of the people congregate together, they find most favourable opportunities of making 
known the way of salvation through faith in Christ. At such seasons the people 
listen to the preacher with great apparent interest, and seem most grateful for the 
attentions they receive. 

Many of the country stations visited by our agents are attended by circumstances 
of great promise. The places obtained for preaching are crowded with attentive 
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hearers, who will come from great distances, and will sometimes remain during the 
interval of worship, that they may obtain the benefit of a second service. 

To show the gratitude of these poor people, who have neither silver nor gold to 
offer, an instance may be mentioned, in which it may be said of these cottagers, as it 
was said of one of old, “ They did what they could.” Happening to hear that the 
minister wanted some turf for fuel drawn to his house, a distance of some miles, no 
less than forty of them, each with his horse and car, appeared in a day or two at his 
residence, conveying his load of turf; and promising that another year they would 
not only convey it home, but would give a day in the mountains to dig it for him. 
Many such proofs of the gratitude of these poor people could be mentioned, 
which prove a great encouragement to our brethren amidst their self-denying 
labours. 

One of the stations visited by Mr. James, is marked by peculiar features of deep 
interest. It is situated in a mountainous district, which for miles round has in all 
probability never, to any extent, received cultivation from the hand of man; and 
where occasionally are to be found implements of war, such as spear heads rudely 
carved from flint, and stone heads for axes ground down to an edge, which must 
have been used in the remotest ages of antiquity, when the aboriginal tribes of the 
country were in a state of barbarism. Over these mountains, by tracks which none 
but their experienced eye could discern, the people were pursuing their way to the 
chapel in which our brother officiates. This humble sanctuary, though unpretending 
in its appearance, is nevertheless the “ house of God,” and has no doubt often proved 
as “the gate of heaven” to those who are accustomed to assemble within its lowly 
walls. Here Mr. James preached to a deeply attentive congregation, and received 
the sincere and hearty welcome of many a cottager, who loved the truth as it is in 
Jesus. There are eighty persons united in the fellowship of the Gospel; and 
Sabbath-school instruction is afforded to two hundred children in the summer; the 
distance of their residences, and the wild character of the country, necessarily dimi- 
nishing the number in the winter. 

The rapid increase in the education of the children of the poor renders it exceed- 
ingly important that some means should be adopted, without delay, for the circulation 
by sale, at reduced prices, of instructive and especially religious books. The commit- 
tee, in their last report, stated their design to commence, if practicable, some efforts 
similar in their character to the colporteur system, found so useful in France. Mr. 
James was instructed to make inquiry, during his tour, on the practicability and 
probable usefulness of such a plan. From every part of the country, and from 
persons of different religious denominations, he received the strongest expressions of 
approbation of the measure. Individuals fitted for the employment, it is thought 
could easily be found, and it is believed that the peasantry and farmers who may be 
induced to purchase a book will be far more likely to read it than if it was given 
them; whilst the children are beginning to beg money of the passing traveller, as 
they say, “to buy a book.” As this plan will involve considerable expense, the 
Committee will be thankful to receive from their friends special contributions for the 
object. 

In visiting the brethren labouring in connexion with ‘this institution, Mr. James 
found the most cordial attachment to the Society, which for so many years had 
helped to sustain them in their self-denying labours; and when they are sufficiently 
near to enjoy occasional intercourse with each other, they were united together in the 
strictest bonds of brotherly affection. At one town, a public meeting was held, 
which was most numerously attended, and at which expressions of the strongest 
attachment to the Irish Evangelical Society were uttered by the speakers, and 
warmly responded to by the assembly. 
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Nothing is wanted but the more liberal support of the Society by the British 
churches. Numerous stations could be immediately occupied, if the Committee had 
the pecuniary means to sustain them. Towns of considerable extent are to be found 
where agents would at once be introduced, with the most promising hopes of success. 
To the wealthy in our churches the Committee would therefore appeal for donations ; 
and to others for smaller contributions. If organised associations for British mis- 
sions could be formed in every congregation, and the collections on the last Sabbath 
in October could be made more general, a much larger amount it is thought could 
be raised than has ever yet been obtained. 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
MISSION OF REV. J. C. GALLAWAY, TO ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The Rev. J. C. Gallaway, late of West Bromwich, embarked at Liverpool, on the 
19th September, for St. John, by the Post Office steam packet, vid Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. The Committee of the Colonial Missionary Society, deeming this beloved 
brother peculiarly qualified for the mission to St. John, proposed it to his devout 
consideration. Prayer, advice of brethren, indications of the will of Providence, 
guided the mind of Mr. Gallaway to a cordial acceptance of the proposal of the 
Committee. All circumstances which transpired after Mr. Gallaway had undertaken 
the mission, till he embarked to enter upon it, contributed to satisfy him that he 
was in the right course, and that Providence favoured the movement. His people at 
West Bromwich parted with their beloved pastor with equal affection and regret. 
His brethren in the district, though regretting the loss of a valued neighbour and 
coadjutor, yet justified the Committee in selecting and applying to Mr. Gallaway for 
this important mission, and Mr. Gallaway, in accepting the proposal. Sent forth 
under auspices so favourable and satisfactory, may abundant success attend his 
enterprise ! 

ADELAIDE.—ENCOURAGING SUCCESS OF REV. T. Q. STOWE. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Wm. Giles, Adelaide, under date 13th April, 1843, to 
Mr. David McLaren, London. 


“ Amidst the gloom of temporal difficulties, [ am happy to tell you, that the hand 
of Jehovah is manifestly stretched out on our behalf. Grace reigns. Many souls 
have been converted of late; seldom an ordinance without three or four candidates 
for the communion. Two members out of one family are now making inquiry after 
their soul’s welfare, in a way truly astonishing. Money-making was the universal 
idolatry of this colony, during its season of worldly prosperity. In this, its day of 
adversity, the people find the Lord hath a controversy with them, and begin to 
inquire after his will, when they discover that they cannot serve two such opposite 
masters as God and mammon. 

“The two Messrs. , now with us, appear very decided followers of the 
Saviour. Mr. more especially, conducts the service on the Sabbath, at 
they came into the colony when their aid was most needful: about a hundred 
characters such as these would do for us all that we require.” 

CANADA WEST, AND AN AMERICAN MINISTER’s REPort.—On the first week of 
last July, the annual meeting of the Congregational Union of Canada West was held 
at Brantford, when an encouraging report was read, from which are gleaned the 
following particulars. During no previous year have so many souls been led to 
Christ in the churches. ight new stations have been formed—five brethren 
have been added to the number of their ministry—two furnished by their infant 
academy, two who have connected themselves with the body, and one who had 
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arrived from England. The Sabbath-schools of the churches in union are generally 
in a prosperous state; and these, with the Bible classes for the young, are found to 
be means of much usefulness. The Union now comprises about twenty ministers 
and churches. The Rev. S. Griswold attended the meeting as a delegate from the 
Monroe Association of Orthodox Congregational Churches of the State of New 
York. On his return he addressed a letter to the Editor of “ The New England 
Puritan,” from which the following encouraging passages are extracted :— 

“T cannot but express my high sense of the discrimination and fidelity manifested by 
the Colonial Missionary Society, in selecting and sending out men so worthy, so well 
fitted for the responsible stations and difficult labours of missions in new settlements, 
where there are many rivals that have grown more or less into popular favour, are 
supported by imposing ceremonies and appearances, and by government patronage. 
When they hear of the fidelity of brethren, and the blessing of the Lord attending 
their efforts to rear congregations and build places of worship—when they hear of 
the growing strength and usefulness of the Union, and especially when they learn 
that the Lord has poured his regenerating influences on a number of their congrega- 
tions, they must rejoice exceedingly, that they have been God’s favoured, honoured 
instruments in sending out and sustaining such men. To the New England churches 
and ministers, I would (as a son of New England) most cheerfully commend them. 
The church in which the Union held their meeting was built, in part, by the contri- 
butions of New England Christians, governors not excepted ; and often did its walls 
reverberate the warm expressions of gratitude for the kindness and benefactions 
received in New England as well as in New York.” 





TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


AUTUMNAL MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Iris with much satisfaction that we announce the final arrangements of the adjourned 
meeting of the Congregational Union, to be held in Leeds, on the 10th, 11th, and 
12th days of October. 

Tuesday evening, October 10th, the Rev. T. Binney, of Weigh House Chapel, Lon- 
don, will preach in Belgrave Chapel. Worship to commence at half-past six o’clock. 

Wednesday morning, 11th—The delegates and brethren will meet at nine o’clock to 
transact the business of the Union, when the Rev. John Reynolds, of Romsey, Hants, 
will take the chair. 

Wednesday evening—a public meeting in favour of the Union will be held in Queen 
Street Chapel, when John Remington Mills, Esq., of Stamford Hill, Middlesex, will 
take the chair at six o’clock. 

On Thursday morning, at nine o’clock, the second meeting of the members of the 
Union will be held, for the transaction of business. 

On the evening of Thursday a public meeting will be held on behalf of the British 
Missions of the Union, at East Parade Chapel, when James James, Esq. the Mayor of 
Birmingham, is expected to take the chair at six o’clock. 

It is earnestly hoped that the brethren of the Union, especially in the midland and 
northern counties, will make a point of being at Leeds; and it is particularly requested 
that they will write at least a week before the meetings are held, to the Rev. Richard 
Winter Hamilton, to apprise him of theirintention. Brethren arriving by the railroad 
will find friends in attendance at the vestry of Salem Chapel, near the terminus, on 
Monday and Tuesday, to supply them with cards of introduction to the families 
with whom they are to sojourn during their visit. And the officers of the Union 
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affectionately request their brethren who may not be able to attend, to remember the 
assembly in their private and social prayers, that a spirit of union, peace, and love may 
be abundantly poured forth upon the associated brethren. 


CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE FOR 1843-44. 
We announced in May last (p. 368) that the delivery of this annual course of lec- 
tures would be postponed from the vernal to the autumnal quarter, as a season of the 
year more free from the hurry and excitement of anniversary ard other public 
meetings. 

The subject of the Lecture for 1843-44 is Tae Sacraments; which we are 
happy to state will be discussed by the Rev. Dr. Halley, of Manchester. The course 
for the present season will only comprise the introductory lectures, and the first part 
of the subject,—viz. Baptism,—as will be seen in the following Syllabus. 

The course will commence on Tuesday Evening, October 17th, at the Congre- 
gational Library, Blomfield Street, Finsbury Circus, at half-past six; and will be 
continued every succeeding Friday and Tuesday, at the same time and place, till 
concluded. 

Admission will be as usual by tickets: for one person, 5s.; for a family ticket 
admitting three persons, 10s. A list of subscribers will lie in the vestibule of the 
Library; where persons paying 12s. for the volume of Lectures will be supplied 
with a ticket to the course, gratis. Persons wishing only to attend occasionally, will 
be expected to contribute towards the expenses of the lecture before they enter. 

Eecrure I. On THe SACRAMENTS GENERALLY.—On Tuesday, Oct. 17th. 

Difficulty in finding a generic term—Various definitions of a sacrament—Signifi- 
cation and early use of the word—Number of the Christian sacraments—Doctrine of 
the Romanists—Confirmation—Penance—Orders—Matrimony—Extreme unction— 
Notice of the Sacramentum unitatis and the Sacrament of the Catechumens—The 
agape of the ancient church—as observed by some Christians in modern times. 
Lecture II. On tHe Perpetuiry AND DesicN or THE Two SACRAMENTS.— 

On Friday, Oct. 20th. 

Objections of the Friends—Passages of Scripture supposed to prohibit ceremonial 
observances—Divine institution of baptism expressly as an ordinance of the kingdom 
of heaven—not a concession to Jewish prejudice—Similar remarks on the Lord’s 
Supper—not a devout recognition of Christ at an ordinary meal—Design of Sacra- 
ments—Doctrine of the church of Rome—Church of England and Lutheran church 
—Federal rites—Considered by us emblems of evangelical truth. 

Lecture III. Jewisn Bartism.—On Tuesday, Oct. 24th. 

Preparatory remarks on baptism—Baptism of proselytes among the Jews as early 
as the time of our Lord—Evidence from the New Testament—Rabbinical testimonies—- 
Confirmation from other sources—Value of the authorities—Objection from the 
silence of Philo and Josephus—Purification of Gentile converts by water rendered 
necessary by the Mosaic law—Jewish opinions of baptism supported by allusions in 
Scripture—Infant baptism observed by the Jews—Theory of theologians who deny 
the antiquity of Jewish baptism of proselytes. 


Lecture IV. Joun’s Baprism.—On Friday, Oct. 27th. 

The authorised symbol of the coming of Messiah—Indiscriminately administered 
to all applicants—Produced no moral change—No sacrament of regeneration during 
the ministry of our Lord—No essential difference between John’s baptism and that 
of Christ—Importance of their identity in the Tractarian controversy—Arguments 
for the essential difference of Dr. Pusey and Mr. Hall—Re-baptism of the twelve 
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men at Ephesus—Baptism administered by the disciples during the life of Jesus— 
Probability that John baptized infants. 
Lecture V. BaprisMAL REGENERATION.— Tuesday, Oct.31st, and Friday, Nov. 3d. 

Four different theories of baptismal regeneration maintained by Church of England 
divines—That of Dr. Waterland—Of Bishop Prettiman—Of the Tractarians—Of 
Mr. Faber and the evangelical clergy—-Reasoning by which they are defended— 
John iii. 5; Titus iii. 5; 1 Peter iii. 21—Formula of baptism—Ecclesiastical autho- 
rity—From the close of the second century undeniably the prevalent doctrine of the 
church—Allusions to baptism in Ignatius—The second epistle ascribed to Clement— 
Justin Martyr—Irenzeus—Contradictions of later writers—Doctrine of Augustine— 
No modern sect adopts all the opinions of the fathers on baptism—Deficiency of 
haptism as administered by Tractarians—Appeal to the fathers proves too much for 
all persons who celebrate baptism according to the forms of the Anglican church. 
Lecture VI. Move or Curist1An Baptism.—On Tuesday, Nov. 7th, and Friday, 

Nov. 10th. 

Form of words—Controversy on Immersion—The use of water in any mode suffi- 
cient—Importance of resisting attempts to confine baptism to any one mode—Argu- 
ments of immersionists—Signification of Bamri¢w—Corresponds exactly with no 
English verb—Signification of the word, if conceded, would not determine the mode, 
as the Lord’s supper may be celebrated in the morning—Classical usage—Cases and 
prepositions with which the word is construed—Use of the word in the New Testa- 
ment without reference to the Christian rite—Pharisaic baptisms before meat— 
Baptism which the apostles neglected not immersion—Baptism of furniture—Divers 
baptisms of the Jewish service—The apostle includes sprinklings—Baptism in the 
cloud and sea—Use in the Septuagint—References to the mode of baptizing in the 
New Testament—Baptism of the Spirit by effusion—Baptism unto Christ’s death and 
burial by washing the corpse—The dead not washed by immersion—Our hearts 
sprinkled, our bodies washed with clean water——Appeal to facts—Baptisms in Jordan 
and at Enon—Multitudes baptized—Supposition that the population of the country 
came to John in deep water—Baptism on the day of Pentecost—In Samaria—Baptism 
something easily performed upon great multitudes without any preparation—Baptism 
of Lydia—Ecclesiastical usage—Difference between consulting ecclesiastical writers as 
authorities in faith and in grammar—They admit the validity of baptism without 
immersion—They speak of other baptisms in which there was no immersion—They 
apply to Christian baptism passages of Scripture which exclude immersion—They 
speak of heathen lustrations without immersions as baptisms. 

Lecturs VII. Tue Sussects or CuristiAN Bartism.—On Tuesday, Nov. 10th, 
and Friday, Nov. 17th. 

The commission to baptize—Importance of abiding by the letter of Scripture— 
The commission not to be limited—Without express authority—All nations—Three 
opinions on the subject—Such as baptize only believers—Such as baptize believers 
and their children—Such as baptize all applicants, and all children offered by their 
parents— Modification of the last opinion—These opinions compared with the com- 
mission—Faith not a qualification for baptism—lInconsistency of those who make it 
so, in not rebaptizing unbelievers on a profession of penitence—The only text which 
represents faith as a qualification is not genuine—The apostles administered baptism 
indiscriminately—Baptism on the day of Pentecost—Of Simon Magus—Of the 
Ethiopian treasurer—Saul of Tarsus—of Corticlius—Of Lydia—The Philippian 
jailor—No one of these instances corresponds with the practice of modern Baptists— 
Reply to our argument from the extent of the commission—Our argument equally 
applies to those who baptize only the children of believers—Argument for restricting 
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baptism to the children of believers founded on the Abrahamic covenant—That cove- 
nant considered in relation to this controversy—Arguments of Dr. Wardlaw and 
others—The relation of parents and children under that covenant—The remote 
connexion with Abraham, not the immediate connexion with the parent, conferred 
the privileges—Bearing of the Abrahamic covenant upon the opinion of the Baptists 
—Manner in which the commission would be understood by Jews—Privileges of 
Jewish children—lInfants have the grace signified in baptism—Are declared members 
of the kingdom of heaven—Little children brought to our Lord—Received as dis- 
ciples—Baptism the rite of initiation into the kingdom of which infants are subjects 
—Practice of the apostles—The promise to your children—Doctrine of Romans 
xi. 16; 1 Cor. vii. 14—Ceremonial holiness of infants—Dr. Williams on national 
holiness —- Baptism of households —TIndirect argument from the absence of all 
reference to catechumens or other unbaptized persons in the families of the first 
Christians—No instance of baptism after the first opportunity afforded—Appeal to 
ecclesiastical history—No instance of a child of Christian parents baptized as an 
adult—Prevalence of infant baptism after the age of Tertullian—Opinion of Ter- 
tullian considered—Allusions previous to Tertullian—Conclusion. 


VALEDICTORY SERVICES. 


Ar Exetrer.—On the evening of Wednesday, July 19th, a public valedictory service 
was held in Castle-Street Chapel, Exeter, when the brethren of the district took a 
devout and affectionate leave of the Rev. James Porter, late of Crediton, Devon, 
previous to his embarkation for New Brunswick, to undertake the pastoral care of a 
Congregational church at Sheffield, in that colony, of which our readers will find an 
interesting account at page 68 of this volume. Mr. Porter proceeds thither at his 
own cost, but with the cordial sanction of the Committee of the Colonial Missionary 
Society. The Rev. Messrs. Dobbin and Petherick, of Exeter; Mercer, of Point-in- View; 
Clapson, of Exmouth; Deane, of Topsham ; and Rice, of Teignmouth, conducted the 
devotional exercises; and the Rev. J. Bristow, of Exeter, delivered the farewell 
address to Mr. Porter, who replied, reciprocating sentiments of Christian regard, 
and stating his reasons for going forth to New Brunswick, as the scene of his future 
labours. 

Ar West Bromwicu.—The Rev. J.C. Gallaway, M.A. having yielded to the 
call of the Committee of the Colonial Missionary Society, to go, as their agent, to the 
important colony of New Brunswick, a public service was held at Ebenezer Chapel, 
West Bromwich, on Thursday evening, August 31st, when the ministers of the 
county, and the members of the church and congregation assembling there, united in 
prayer to commend him and his family to God, and to bid him farewell. 

The business of the evening was commenced by the Rev. S. Jackson, of Walsall, 
who read the Scriptures and offered prayer. The Rev. J. Blackburn, of London, 
then stated the claims of the Colonial Missionary enterprise, and vindicated the 
Society for soliciting Mr. Gallaway to undertake a mission to St. John’s. The Rev. 
John Hammond, of Handsworth, then offered a solemn and affectionate prayer on 
behalf of our esteemed brother and his important mission. The Rev. J. A. James, of 
Birmingham, followed, and delivered a valedictory address to Mr. Gallaway, founded 
on the words of the Apostle (2 Tim. iv. 22.) The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. 
The Rev. J. Hill of Gornal, made a brief statement of the feelings and wishes of the 
Staffordshire Congregational Union, on the resignation and intended departure of 
their esteemed and efficient Secretary. John Wilson, Esq. one of the deacons of the 
church, read the following farewell address to Mr. Gallaway, on his removal to 
St. John’s— 
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“ Reverend and Dear Sir,—As the time has arrived, in the all-wise providence of 
God, when your ministry amongst us has ceased, caused by your intended removal to 
what we trust will prove to be a more extended sphere of usefulness ; we avail ourselves 
of this interesting occasion to give expression to our gratitude for your self-denying, 
zealous, and watchful care over us, as a church and congregation during a period of 
nine years. We feel that we have during this period enjoyed Christian privileges in 
no ordinary degree, and involving serious responsibilities. We have had in you, Sir, 
an affectionate friend, a kind counsellor, a laborious and devoted servant of Christ, a 
stanch and uncompromising advocate and defender of our vital principles of noncon- 
formity, a steady and ardent friend to civil and religious liberty: in short, Sir, in you 
we have had a faithful pastor. 

“ We should be unworthy members of this church and congregation now that we 
are about to separate, were we not to bear testimony to your fervency as a pastor, 
and evident desire to give efficacy to all your ministrations, not by preaching alone, 
but by the more effectual teaching of a consistent walk and conversation. Your 
repeated, clear, and forcible expositions of our duties, as a church and congregation ; 
your unwearied efforts to induce us to make Christian principle the rule and guide of 
our conduct, at all times, and under all circumstances ; and to keep in continual 
remembrance that God is always with us, about us, and for us, so long as we look to 
him—these things, dear Sir, are forcibly brought to our recollection, now that our 
connexion with you is severed ; and we entreat and feel confident that we shall have 
an interest in your prayers ; that these advantages so long possessed by some of us, 
may not be fruitless, nor be permitted to rise up in judgment and condemn us. 

“ We cannot, sir, but express our deep regret at this separation,—a separation 
rendered necessary by the important mission you have undertaken,—and we feel 
bound to give you credit in this step for a sincere desire to advance the cause of Christ, 
and to do His will, who can so justly claim your services. We know that it is for no 
pecuniary gain,—no desire to be at ease in the Lord’s vineyard,—no wish to separate 
yourself from us, that has induced you to accept this call. On the contrary,—you 
are called upon to make great sacrifices for this purpose,—to part with many who 
are near and dear to you,—to endure hardships and privations of no ordinary 
character, and to cast your lot in a land and among a people wholly unknown to 
you. May you have strength equal to your day. 

“ We are sure, sir, that we shall be fully expressing the feelings of the humbler 
members of this congregation, when we say, that they will, on your departure, lose 
a benevolent friend, and liberal benefactor ; one who was ever ready to minister to 
their wants. Your considerate interest, and active labours, to insure the success of 
our Sabbath-day and infant schools, we are encouraged to hope have produced most 
beneficial results, in this increasingly populous neighbourhood ; whilst your zealous 
and untiring efforts on behalf of the various other valuable institutions in connexion 
with this church and congregation, have been manifest to all around you. 

“ Dear Sir,—We bid you farewell. We feel that on your departure from amongst 
us, the denomination in this country to which you belong, will lose one of its most 
devoted, zealous, and faithful ministers. We feel that we shall lose a devoted and 
affectionate pastor ;—the poor, a sincere and kind benefactor ;—and the fatherless, 
and the widow, and the afflicted, a sympathising and tender friend. You leave us 
with our best wishes, and earnest prayers, for the continued prosperity of yourself and 
your family ; and when you commit yourself to tie billows of the mighty deep, may 
He whose you are, and whom you serve, give the winds and the waves charge con- 
cerning you, that you may be conducted to the land of your future ministry in health 
and safety ; and that when there, you may be the honoured instrument in his hands 
of raising up many causes, as monuments to his glory, and may your labours there 
produce abundant fruits. 
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“In conclusion, dear Sir, we beg your acceptance of this purse, containing 
a parting gift, in the hope that we may be remembered, not for its intrinsic worth, 
but that it will be considered by you as a sincere, though inadequate, expression of 
our esteem and affectionate regard for you; and though the tie that hound you as a 
pastor to us as a people, is now cut, and the link between us severed, still we believe 
our love for each other will not cease, so long as life shall last; and if it should not 
be our happiness to meet each other again in the flesh, may it be our privilege to 
spend an eternity together at the right hand of Him who rules over all.” 

The Rev. John Raven, of Ebenezer Chapel, Birmingham, then offered some friendly 
counsels to the people. The Rev. J. Dawson, Dudley ; J. Hudson, West Bromwich ; 
D. Owen, Southwick ; — Murwood, Dorlaston ; J. Dyer, late of Shrewsbury ; took 
parts in the engagements of the evening. The chapel was crowded in every part; 
and the tears of the people witnessed how deeply they felt the sacrifice they had 
been called to make on behalf of a distant colony. 


At CaMBERWELL.—On Thursday evening, 14th September, 1843, a devotional ser- 
vice was held at Albany Chapel, on occasion of the departure of the Rev. J. B. Austin, 
(late of Goldsmith House Academy, and pastor of the Congregational church at 
Nun Green, Peckham,) with his family for South Australia. The Rev. George Rose, in 
stating the nature and object of the meeting, adverted to the existing commercial 
distress and general pressure, in its bearing upon the Congregational churches of this 
country, and the spiritual condition of the British colonies, as probably designed to 
be at once a chastisement of the churches’ want of fidelity to the principles of their 
common Christianity and distinctive polity, and a corrective of the evils resulting 
from their supineness, by constraining the emigration of their members and min- 
isters. The valedictory address was delivered by the Rev. George Rogers, who, 
after referring to the satisfaction and support to be at all times derived from a con- 
sciousness of acting with regard to the Divine will, and aiming at the Divine glory, 
tendered to Mr. Austin fraternal counsel and encouragement, relative to the proper 
direction of the feelings which the contemplated separation must necessarily excite ; 
—the improvement of time and situation during the voyage; and the prudence and 
circumspection requisite in entering upon the life of a settler ;—and assuring him 
and his family of the Christian sympathy and prayerful solicitude of the brethren 
and friends on their behalf, bade them farewell. In responding to the sentiments 
and feelings thus expressed, Mr. Austin urged upen the assembly the importance of 
making themselves acquainted with the state of the British colonies; exhibited some 
of the advantages for Christian emigration, offered by that to which he was about 
to proceed; and maintained that such emigration would be beneficial alike to those 
who went forth, and to those who remained at home. The devotional exercises were 
led by the Rev. H. Richard, at the commencement; the Rev. J. Bodington, in spe- 
cially commending Mr. Austin and his family to God; and the Rev. J. Adey, at the 
close of the service; the brethren Muscutt, Morris, (Bermondsey,) West, and 
Mirams, were also present. The attendance was large; and it is hoped the feeling 
excited, and interest manifested, will be productive of beneficial results. Mr. Austin 
goes out as a settler, not connected with any society or mission, and without any 
prospect of direct ministerial labour ; but is at the same time prepared to avail him- 
self of such facilities as may be afforded for preaching the Gospel publicly, or from 
house to house; from behind the plough, or in the pulpit. He will be followed by 
the grateful recollections of many of his former pupils; the affectionate regrets of 
the now really destitute church, gathered and sustained by his gratuitous labours ; 
and the best wishes and prayers of a large circle of Christian friends and brethren in 


the ministry. 
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ORDINATIONS, REMOVALS, &e. 


On Monday, the 7th of August, the Rev. Joseph Boyd, late of Whitgift, near How- 
den, was ordained to the pastorate of the Independent church, assembling in Salem 
Chapel, Burley Wharfdale, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. The Rev. B. Beddow, 
now of Barnsley, and recently pastor of this church, read appropriate portions of the 
Word of God, and prayed. An introductory discourse, vindicating the authority and 
efficiency of evangelical dissenting pastors and preachers, was delivered by the Rev. 
T. Scales, of Leeds. The usual series of questions was proposed by the Rev. J. S. 
Hastie, of Otley, and satisfactorily answered by Mr. Boyd, after which the Rev. W. 
Scott, President of Airedale College, offered up the ordination prayer with imposition 
of hands. With this solemnity the first part of the service was closed; in the evening 
the congregation re-assembled, when the Rev. R. Gibbs, of Skipton, read the Scriptures 
and prayed. The charge, founded on Col. iv. 17, was addressed to the minister by 
his pastor, the Rev. James Sibree, of Hull; and the church and congregation were 
exhorted to their duties by the Rev. Joseph Stringer, of Idle, in a sermon from 1 Thess. 
y. 12,13. The Rev. William Hudswell, of Leeds, concluded the interesting exercises 
of the day with prayer. Mr. Boyd enters upon his labours with encouraging tokens 
and prospects of usefulness. 


August 8th, 1843, Mr. William Lewis, from the Theological Seminary, Hackney, 
was ordained to the pastoral office over the Congregational church, at Frampton-on- 
Severn, Gloucestershire, as co-pastor with the Rev. William Richardson. The order 
of the services was as follows :— Opening devotional services, the Rev. J. Lewis, 
Wotton-under-Edge ; introductory discourse, the Rev. John Burder, M.A., late of 
Stroud; the usual questions, the Rev. Thos. Mound, of Stonehouse; ordination 
prayer, the Rev. Richard Knill, Wotton-under-edge ; charge, the Rev. J. Hyatt, 
Gloucester; concluding prayer, the Rev. Thos. Edkins, of Nailsworth. In the 
evening, the Rev. B. Parsons, of Ebley, engaged in the introductory services ; and 
the Rev. J. Glanville, of Kingswood, near Bristol, preached to the people. 


The Rev. James Lyon, formerly of the city of Waterford, has accepted the unanimous 
invitation of the Independent Church in Union Street, Borough of Southwark, to the 
office of co-pastor with the esteemed Rev. John Arundel. Mr. Lyon commenced his 
ministerial services there on the first Lord’s-day in September, under auspicious 
circumstances and hopeful prospects of success. 


On the first Sabbath of June last, the Rev. Thomas Pullar, late of Glasgow, 
commenced his labours as pastor of the Congregational churches at Gateshead and 
Felling, in the county of Durham. At that time these two churches were on the 
verge of extinction; but indications of improvement are already appearing. May 
the Lord smile on the exertions of his servant, and continue to bless the churches 
now committed to his charge. The following extract from the “ Scottish Congrega- 
tional Magazine,”’ will sufficiently explain the reasons of Mr. P.’s removal :— 

“On Wednesday evening, May 3lst, a soirée was held in the Trades’ Hall, in 
honour of Mr. Pullar, late pastor of the Independent church, North Albion Street, 
on the occasion of his leaving Glasgow to labour in Gateshead, England. A numerous 
and respectable audience was present. Mr. Clarke, Trongate, chairman. He called 
upon Mr. Graham of the Secession church, Duke Street, to give thanks; after which 
tea and coffee, etc., were served up. The chairman (who is an office-bearer in 
Albion-Street church) bore a very decided testimony in favour of Mr. Pullar, and 
expressed the entire satisfaction of the church and congregation with his pastoral 
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and pulpit labours, and the deep and universal regret which his removal had occa- 
sioned. Mr. Archibald Brown, and Mr. James Adams (also office-bearers), and Mr. 
Thomas Syme, a member of the church, each addressed the meeting, adding their 
decided testimony to the satisfaction of the church and congregation with Mr. 
Pullar, their undiminished affection for, and their deep regret at parting with him. 
The manner in which these sentiments were received by the audience, evinced how 
warmly and cordially they were responded to. Mr. Pullar then replied to these 
expressions of affectionate regard, and said, that his purpose in exchanging Glasgow 
for Gateshead and Felling, as his sphere of labour, was simply with a view to repair 
the waste places of Zion, and to endeavour to raise from a state of the deepest 
depression, verging on extinction, two churches, one of which was specially dear to 
him as the scene of early pastoral care; and that he left Glasgow with the cordial 
regard of the people of his charge, and in terms of unbroken Christian affection. 
Mr. Pullar is evidently making a sacrifice to a sense of duty, with the hope of doing 
good to the cause of Christ. Dr. Wardlaw next addressed the meeting, and in affec- 
tionate terms expressed his high regard, and increasing esteem, for Mr. Pullar as a 
brother minister, and though he could not but admire the self-denial and zeal he 
displayed, he also could not but regret, at the same time, that Glasgow was to lose 
the benefit of his efficient labours. Dr. Wardlaw was followed by Mr. Russell of 
Nicholson-Street Chapel, who spoke in very decided terms of his respect for Mr. 
Pullar, and expressed deep regret at his leaving Glasgow. He viewed his departure 
as the loss, not of an esteemed acquaintance, but of ‘a personal friend.’ Mr. Russell, 
in an earnest and affectionate manner, exhorted the bereaved flock to ‘ keep together,’ 
and thus to evince the genuineness of their attachment to Independency. Dr. King, 
of the Secession church, followed Mr. Russell, and added his testimony to the 
esteem in which Mr. Pullar was held, and took occasion to pay a tribute of respect 
to that denomination of which Mr. Pullar is an able minister, and to express his hope 
that nothing would interrupt the current of kindly feeling, flowing between the 
Independents and the Secession church. Dr. King said, that he viewed the Inde- 
pendents in England as the most efficient barrier by which Protestantism in the 
south is preserved. He concluded an eloquent speech by a reference to the passing 
events of the day in the religious world, and expressing his conviction that good 
would arise to the church of Christ. Mr. J. Dickinson, late of Kilmarnock, followed 
Dr. King. He also expressed his regard for Mr. Pullar, and united with Mr. Russell 
and some of the preceding speakers, in urging on the members of the church to 
continue united in the fellowship of the Gospel. Bailie Brodie, of the Relief church, 
and Mr. Milroy, deacon of Dr. Wardlaw’s church, were on the platform, and we 
noticed other of the friends belonging to the sister churches present. The singing 
was ably conducted by Mr. Samuel Barr. The meeting was one of deep and 
hallowed interest ; and though many a painful emotion was experienced on parting 
with a beloved pastor, still it will be looked back to with pleasing recollections. It 
was truly interesting to witness the reciprocation of undiminished affectionate regard 
between a pastor and a people, when thus called in the providence of God to separate. 
Mr. Pullar laboured for eight years in Glasgow, and raised his church from twenty 
to four hundred and sixty members. May he be equally successful in his intended 
sphere of labour! 


The Rev. John Stoughton has resigned the pastoral charge of the Independent 
church assembling in William-street Chapel, Windsor, in compliance with an unani- 
mous invitation from the church at Hornton-street, Kensington, late under the care 
of the Rev. Dr. Vaughan. We understand Mr. Stoughton will enter (D.v.) upon 
his new sphere of labour on the second Lord’s-day of October. 

N. 8. VOL. VII. 5H 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PROVISION FOR THE WIDOWS AND CHILDREN OF DECEASED 
MINISTERS. 


Amonest the many distressing appeals that are made to the sympathy of the 
Christian public, none are more humiliating and painful than those on behalf of the 
destitute families of deceased ministers. In some few instances human foresight has 
not been able to avert this calamity, because the unsound state of health in which the 
parties were unhappily found, deterred the directors of assurance companies from 
granting them policies on their lives. 

There is, however, too much cause to fear, that these cases of destitution 
arise either from want of information on the subject of assurances, or from that deep 
poverty which, alas! deters many affectionate husbands, and tender fathers, from 
attempting to provide that supply for their bereaved survivors, which they would be 
truly happy to secure. 

The attention of the former class is earnestly invited to The Protestant Union, 
Sor the benefit of the Widows and Children of Protestant Ministers of all denomina- 
tions,—one prime excellence of which is, that it not only grants an annuity to 
the widow, but in cases where the wife does not survive her husband, it secures 
a fixed sum for the use of the children. 

Its forty-fifth annual statement is just issued, from which it appears that it 
has a funded capital of £21,000; and that during the past year, twenty-eight 
new members were added, who subscribe, according to a graduated scale, for 
annuities from £10 to £50 each. 

To illustrate its utility, it may be stated, that several aged annuitants were 
removed by death last year; one of whom, Mrs. Blythe, had received £371; and 
another, Mrs. Newell, £975, from the funds. 

As there are many worthy pastors, whose present means are too scanty to enable 
them to attempt to secure such provision, it is most important for their deacons to 
consider whether, by a little trouble, they might not obtain the means to enable their 
ministers to accomplish it. The burden of a deceased pastor’s family, in all honour 
and gratitude, must first, and chiefly, rest upon the people of his charge, and there- 
fore, it seems to be as economical as it would be kind, for the officers of our churches 
to make the attempt. 

But as there are not a few congregations, who are already taxed to the utmost, to 
provide for their pastors a scanty support, so it appears desirable that the Directors 
of the Protestant Union should be prepared to open a Benevolent Fund, to aid poor 
ministers in effecting assurances. Doubtless, there are many charitable persons who 
would gladly contribute, by gift or bequest, to further such a Christian object, 
in answer to their appeal. 

Information respecting the Protestant Union, may be obtained from the Rev. 
J. Hunt, Secretary, at the Congregational Library, Blomfield Street, Finsbury 
Circus, London. 


RECENT DEATH. 
September 22nd, died at Great Gains, Upminster, Essex, in his ninetieth year, the 
Rev. Jonn Ciayton, for nearly fifty years the pastor of the Congregational church 
at the King’s Weigh House Chapel, Eastcheap, and for many years the father of 
the company of Independent ministers in the metropolis, and probably throughout 
the kingdom. 
He was born in 1753, at a small village called Clayton, near Chorley, in Lancashire, of 
respectable parents, who were strongly attached to the Church of England. Destined 
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for the medical profession, he spent part of his youth at Manchester, and then followed 
his studies in London. His first religious impressions were produced by the ministry 
of the Rev. W. Romaine; and as his decision increased, an inclination to devote his 
life to the ministry of the Gospel was strongly excited. He was, therefore, received 
into the Countess of Huntingdon’s College, at Trevecca, in South Wales. His 
superior education, and fine person and address, led the Countess to appoint him the 
steward of the house: an office of responsibility and honour. He was employed in 
the home missionary services undertaken by her Ladyship, preaching at the Mulberry 
Gardens Chapel, London, and at the Tabernacle, Norwich, where his ministry became 
exceedingly popular, and was attended by such multitudes, as to awaken the envy 
and curiosity of the clergy. One who attended his preaching there, the Rev. J. 
Johnson, afterward minister of St. George’s, Manchester, was brought to the knowledge 
of the truth under his labours. He was himself much inclined to receive orders in the 
Church of England, but the reading of Towgood’s Letters is said to have decided 
him to remain a nonconformist. On quitting the Countess’s connexion, he became 
an assistant to the Rev. Sir Henry Trelawney, Bart., who was pastor of an Independ- 
ent congregation at West Looe, in Cornwall, from which place Mr. C. was invited to 
preach as a probationer for the pastoral office at the Weigh House, vacant by the 
death of Dr. Samuel Wilton. He was ordained there in Nov. 1778, in which service 
Drs. Trotter and Hunter, two clergymen of the Church of Scotland, took prominent 
parts. Originally the King’s Weigh House was the place where the beam and scales 
of the Customs were set up, and to which merchants were required to bring their 
imports to be weighed. Over this place was a loft that was fitted up as a dissenting 
meeting for Mr. Thomas Reynolds, in 1697. When these vexatious arrangements 
for weighing merchandise terminated, the old building was pulled down, and in 1795 
Mr. Clayton and his friends secured the erection of that place in which he ministered 
for forty years. But such was the contracted state of dissenting views in those 
days, that the new edifice was built over a warehouse, and all the congregation had 
to go up-stairs to a place that did not seat five hundred persons, but which was then 
considered as a model chapel, as “‘ the whole was fitted up,” says Walter Wilson, “in 
an expensive manner, and in a style of great elegance.”’* Since then the improve- 
ments around London Bridge have swept it away. Mr. Clayton was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Flower, with whom he received a handsome fortune. In his domestic 
relations he was exemplary and happy. His three sons, John, George, and William, 
though by him sent forth to secular occupations, were successively called to the 
ministry, and have been honoured with a large amount of pastoral and public 
usefulness. 

Mr. Clayton having been much connected with evangelical ministers of the Church 
of England, was able to act with them in some measures of usefulness that would be 
perfectly Utopian in the present day. Thus he, in conjunction with the venerable 
John Newton and Cowper the poet, formed the plan of the Evangelical Institution 
for the education of young men for the Christian ministry ; which the munificence of 
John Thornton, Esq. enabled them to carry into effect, at Newport Pagnell, under the 
tuition of the Rev. T. Bull. 

Mr. Clayton retained much of his home missionary zeal after he entered upon 
pastoral life, and several suburban congregations were fostered by his countenance 
and co-operation. His political opinions were in early life of a decidedly Tory 
character, which in 1791 he took occasion to proclaim from his pulpit, in “ a Sermon 








* Walter Wilson’s History, &c., of Dissenting Churches and Meeting Houses, 
vol. i. pp. 148—204: a work from which several of the facts here collected have 
been gleaned. 
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occasioned by the late Riots at Birmingham: with a prefixed Address to the Public, 
intended to remove the reproach lately fallen upon Protestant Dissenters.” This 
called forth from the pen of the Rev. John Fell, “ a Letter,” containing “ a Defence 
of the Protestant Dissenters from the aspersions thrown upon them in his late 
political sermon.” The severity and force of this clever pamphlet were, however, 
greatly surpassed by “ An Answer” from the pen of the late Rev. Robert Hall, 
entitled “ Christianity consistent with a Love of Freedom.”* This splendid production 
contains “ a fine specimen of that union of severe taste and lofty genius and noble 
sentiments,” which characterised the writings of that eminent minister. It was one 
of his earliest productions, but he would never consent to its republication; a tacit 
admission that his opinions were somewhat modified, as it is supposed those also of 
Mr. Clayton were, in subsequent periods of his life. 

The standing of Mr. Clayton amongst the Dissenting churches of London, was 
early determined by his election to be one of the preachers of the old Merchants’ 
Lecture, formerly at Pinner’s Hall, but now at New Broad Street. In 1805, he 
became involved in a controversy, which excited a great stir at the time, on account 
of some acts of pastoral discipline towards a family of great respectability who 
frequented public amusements. Three or four pamphlets were published, and several 
caricatures ; and this indeed was not the last time that he was annoyed by the per- 
sonal exaggerations of the satirist’s pencil. His pastoral course was, however, 
through a long public career smooth and honourable, and closed with gratifying 
attestations of public esteem. 

On New Year’s day, 1827, a service of plate, with appropriate emblems, was pre- 
sented to him in the name of his church and congregation, by the Lord Mayor of 
London, (Mr. Alderman Brown,) who had for many years been a member of that 
congregation.t 

His last public appearance amongst his brethren was to present an address of con- 
dolence and congratulation to her Majesty the Queen on her accession; when his 
personal appearance and bearing did honour to the body he led into the royal presence ; 
but the fatigue and excitement of the occasion caused him to read the address with 
far less efficiency than was expected by his brethren. 

His last years have been spent in dignified and devout retirement, where we doubt 
not he realised the beautiful sentiment of Dr. Watts, and “waited God’sleave to die.’’ 
At length, after a protracted period of the pain and weariness inseparable from four- 
score years, he entered into rest. 

It is remarkable that though he enjoyed such a long course of popularity, yet that 
his ministry closed in a Chapel which he filled forty years before. The present 
Weigh House Chapel, Fish Street Hill, contains more than double the number of the 
old one. We present these biographical facts to the public: but the character of 
the venerable deceased must be drawn by those who knew him more intimately. 


* Works, 8vo edition, vol. iii. pp. 1—60. 
t+ Vide Congregational Magazine, 1827, pp. 106—111. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Favours have been received from Rev. Dr. Halley— 

Rev. Messrs. E. Mannering—A. J. Morris—G. Taylor—Thos. Adkins—H. March 
—T. Scales—C. Payton—T. Pullen—F. H. Green—Isaac Jennings—W. Smith—E. 
White—T. Trueman—R. Ferguson—J. Robinson—S. Ransom—J. Mirams—T. Guyer 
—W. Owen—E. Davis—J. Stoughton. 

Also from Messrs. B. Hanbury—H. Dunn—W. Jones. 
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